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ABSTRACT _ _ _ _ _ _ ' ' 

1 j Paulo Freire is a Brazilian educator wbc^s^thebries 

, lifik educational processes With revolutionary political aim^^ This 
report describes attempts by predbmihantly tat ino proponents* o^ 
theories to develop '^liberating education** (educa 
the United States and in Puerto Rico. Section 1 describes^the 
national, political, and religi'lus co^ in which Freire developed 
his ^theories. Section 2 analyzes the ways in which" his philosophy has 
been romanticized by radicals in the United States to justify Third 
World revolutionary tactics. Section 3 describes efforts by 
iiberating educators to utilize .Freire's theories against racism and 
exploitation, and discusses Al'vin Gpuldner*s theory of the* esoerging 
''cultural bourgeoisie.** Section. t summgrizeS; activ libetatihg 
education practitioners in the V/nited States' from 1978^^3^ including 
a federally^funded project to start ill Information and Resources 
Center fq^ Educacibn Liberadbra (IRCEL). Sectibh 5 is ah account of 
specific problems encbuntered by these^practitioners, -^and 
thebries b£ two hon-tatinb propbnents of ••liberating ed,ucati^ 
SectioQ 6 addresses the prbbleiQi^of f^^ required by funding 

__sogrces and their relationship to ontology and epi sterna the 
impact of the "new physics*^ and Jhe tra^ on 

"proponents^f Freire *s theories is.' also considered. Section 7 
descjfibes Fri3ire*s attempts to deyilop a literacy campaign in 
Guinea-Bissau. Finally^ section 8/ summarizes the content of the 
report and concludes that. it mgyJsbt be possible to apply Fri ire* s 
philosophy b£^ the principles bf liberating edueatibh^ A biblibgra 
is attached; arid ribtes^ fbllbw each\^chapter. (CJM) 
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. PREFACE 

This essay is art<effbrt to cdnceptualize the problems faced when 
trying to use the ideas tif Brazilian edoeator. Paulo Freire in the context 
of the society of the United States of America. 

its author, Blahea Faeunde^ ^^as born in Puerto Rico of Working-class 
parents who ''progressed*' as their society embraced dependent capitalist 
development faetweeri 1947-1964. "Educated" in the island* s State univer- 
sity /Facundd begain to search for her/elf ah answer to her dissatisfac- 
tion with her society. * In the process^ she attempted to beciSne a junior 
college teacher in the late l96Q*s, bijt found the state of the art^in 
Puerto Rl CO wanting. It was at this point that she discovered the Spanish 
translations of Paulo Freire 's works. . " - - 

After thoroughly imniersing herself in Freire- s works, she mw^d to 
the United States and created a disparate network of pmjects Which were 
attempti^ to ap^ly Freire's theories., After a decade of such efforts, 
she how attempts in this essay to understand the meaning and objectives 
of the theory she embraced^ as a mean|,fdr evaluating the processes arid 
0 'it comes of the pr^^rams in which'she participated. Acting critically, 
she endeavors to reflect upon the actions of a distinct group of . Freire - 
fdl lowers in the Uhited*States. 

This^ essay is a testimony, a testimony of being present at the be- 
gining of the future. ^ ; 

Juan M. Garcia-Passalacqua: 

Aria G. Mendez Edueatiohal fotindatieh , » 

January 30, 1984 
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"It is intrinsic, then, to the critique ,practic^^ here to ; 
reject an account of history tbat is essentially polyanha- 
like, and to help persons bear bad news cdgcerniiig tfelir 
most cherished projects 5 neither overestimating their own 
chances nor dnderestijTJitihg the prospects of their adver- 
saries. The critique I practice is stripped of the ffiyth' of 
ihevitable progress. It .dsfes not believe that the evil are 
destined to lose power, that the good dre iM&i & mn i t, 
or that We will inevitably surpass ancestors U.^} the 
rules that I obey here call upon me. to attend fei spfcially 
and to" bring out those sides of a matter that tte partici- 
pants thsnselves might prefer to avoid. The «1e I -follow 
says that, if there is something systematicaTI^ silgnced 
in ah area of discussion,^ it' is the analyst *s responsibility 
to bring it into focus. In this analytic, it is a- 

critical theorist's special task to speaK the bad news." 

u _ , 

Alviri W. GGoldher, The Two Marxisms. 
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\ iNtRdDUendN 

ftriything I may say here was better said t>y ATvin Gouldner in the , , 
quote I have presented. in the previous page. However, I cannot consider 
this essay to be either a 'critique* of Frejrgjs theory, or o? Freire- 
inspir^^^^^ United States, |n the manner in whldi Gouldner 

'Undertook a critique of Hctrxism. This is so because I am writing about 
a^eory 1 adopted with a great deal of enthusiasm in .1969 and with which 
i tried to act, as ah educator, since- 

I have used Gouldner's approach to a theory. I am aware that I am 
writing about five elements: a theory, the theoretician, his practice 
and that of tHbse of us whd^ adopted the theory ^ including myself. All 
five elements are stm evolving. 'Capturing' them with the written word 
is a task that to this day I don't know how I have dared to attempt. 

The why (as all why's) seems a simple matter: Jt had to be done by 
someone, it is provided-for in the theory itself, it is a requirement of 
a funding agency, and so on. The hdw-td (as all how-to's in our practice) 
is easilFTaid than done, thus I sisnmarize the process at the end of. 
the essay. 

1 consider this essay to be a very tSntative first step toward our 
self-understanding.' I pose many questions and leave them unanswered. I 
open up many themes that remain open at the end of the essay, this Is a 
direct reflection of niy practice as an educator: I believe that the most 
ifTipdrtaht questions are those that resist a simple, factual,' individual 
answer. . 

It has been pointed to me that the focus of this essay is the rela-^ 
tionship between theory and practice and the role of evaluation in cbh- 
hecting/investigatihg that relationship, ferhaps it is. My intent has 



been to raise and discuss Issues that^ frpm my perspective, are key for 
an evaliiation of Frei re-inspired programs in the United States^ but which 
are seldom examined by practitioners* • 



Blanca Facundo 
February 20, 1984. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MOTES 

Many of the biblibgraf3hic sources used in this essay were hot 
available in the English language. I have translated into English all 
quotes taken from these -sources. I have also tried to use non-sexist 
language, but I have not changed the language used by other authors wheri 
quoting them. 

The notes at the end of each*' section are used for several purposes. 

In some cases I expand upon the information provided in the esslys In 

others I reflect upon statarjents njade in earlier years and which as of 

1984> r find unclear and/or inaccurate. In some I offer information oh 

how to get a hold of a resource that may be of special interest to the 

reader, but difficult to find in the United States. 
1 ' 

A dial'ogue5a^the contents of tHis-essayM5-fe than weledme. 
Write to: AUerriativas , P.O. Box 424^ Sendrial Mail Station* Rio Pre- 
drasi Puerto Rico 00926. 
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As a working single mother I 'c^nnpt leave out the patience 
st^^pdH provided by my-parehts and my ehil dreh ifi the dif^euU rtonths * 
dtring Trfeich I 5t;ruggled:fco understartd, to write ShS fe-writ;e about issues- 
that prdvoke/^ensioh, anxiety and confusion. , ' 



T accept full responslbnity for any error, or .misinterpretation that 

__ , • 

ths reader may find in this essay. ' ' ' ' 



yHO -IS PAUlO FREIRE? 

. There I5 no detailed biography of Paolo-J^r^irfi._ The 'most complete 
account has been written ^ Robei^ Maclie.^ Hackie's book hat helped- 
clarify some aspecif of Freire's life, as well as aspects In the develop- 
ment of his' ideas. < But thfs_wbrk is-oHly-ttie" BeltnhTng^^^ pieces 
of Freire's life' can be obtained thrpgh th-e many perserial anecdotes with 
Which Freire illustrates his points of view in- the semiriars and confe- 
rences to which he is invited each -year. , Brief autobiographical notes 
appear in a booklet entitled ConcientizaciSn . published in eblombla.^ 
het iis briefly review what is known abeut Paulo Freire up to his first 
visit to the ijfii ted iStates.^ \ 

Freire was Jborn of a i^'ddle-class family in northeasterti Brazil . 
-the iity of Recife, capital of the -stats' of Pe>na|ibuco-in jl92r. His 
father was anzoffieer in the military police of the state of JPernambuco. 
Freire describes his father \a3 a Spiritist that 'was hot relfgibusiy af- 
filiated., and who taught him\to respect thp opjniorvs of others by ^respect 
ing the reli'gioh of Freire'^ tnother, who was a Catholicr* Paulo opted to 
adopt his mother's religiofli a decisiojl re^setedj by his father. 
j\s will faet-detnonstpated further on, Catjiolicisitj has bebn a very strong 
force in the develbpm'ent of Freire''^ thought to -this day.- 

Fpeire has stated that he was alr^/'^i;te»*ate ^en he entered pri- ^ 
riiary "sehbsT, an^ that he did his firs.t'^liopl ^yaars in a private school.'* 
the ecojidmiQ, depression of 1929 striick the Freire familV. ' Freire was 
ten years old\when he knew hunger for] the Ht^st''t1me.'i Still , he "shared 
the ]ianger but net the class" with the oppres^d; there was a German, 
piai^i^ home and a necktie was considered a^art of a- ma?i.*s proper, at- * 
tire. , |it some point, Freire faced -actdlniic probl||f"ar;cl^ad ti^ouble in 



being admitted to secondary school: his father had'.diedi an^ as stated- 
by Freire^ ^ V . . ' - \ -I' : :. . 

i could not understand^the lissdns^^'d^^ : 
• r gi3t zero,_ J/m I suffered. -I was hungry and^.. ; 
feeltrig guiltyi [Beclatfse of h1s.:btd grades.! : 



By 1939, the economic situation of his family fiacT improved, as Freire'.s 
elder brothers were workipg- Freire^as 18 yea.rs old. "1 began to eat 

more*" says Freire* "and then I began ,t6* under^sland everythiijg.' His 

- ' , - " -- -- - " f - ^ \ _ 

. academic, record imprpvedv ■ V - . . ^ ' \ ' 

; By 194i ^ twenty year -old Freire was a seeondary.^chool teaehet^^ 
Portuguese and a university student at a law school. He had also initiate 
ed independent studies in phflosophy and the psychology of language, 
^^ Three years later, with "an irresistible vocation to becpme a father^/i .he 
V J^rti^d El s^ Costa. Oliveira* a Catholic ^elementary schoolteacher and 
^ later on a school director. Elsa is still his~wife and th^ 
/ five ehildren. Freire has stated that it was ^'precisely after my-ma , 
riage when I started to have a systematic interest, in educational p^'O^ ' 

' biern?.'"^ \ ■ . ^ • ^ .t".^ 

By His own account, he was a "medioere*vJaw studen|, perhaps beeatise 
he" was more interested in the philDSoph-icat and sociological foundations"^ 
of education than in the law. Nonetheless, he obtained a degree" in Law" 
and tried to practice His prdfas^ion. Ris first case, he says, had to do 
with an indebted young dentists After a cgnver^^ with this person 
Freire states that he left the profession. Anpther source places Frei re 
working "for some years as a l-abpr union lawyer. " ^ 

there is no chronolo^ of freire^? career development in Brazil. 
Bates for the positions he held are, fo^ the most' part, hot avail able;^ ^^^^ 
Freire has written that he worked~at SESt, an agency he describes' as 
belonging to the welfare typ|. Frei r&^di rected SESI's Department of 
Education and euj/tfire. tater dn^^lie was a Sup^ntehdent at this agency 
(1945-54). Freire says that it is ffcojn this period on that he had '^the 
experiences that 'would result in' his now farmjus literacy method. 



Early iri the forties i 5e ^nd £1sa became invol ved iri tfie eatfi^^^^ 
Action Rov^menti^^; In 1959^ Frtire sapitlri doetef'aV iissertation^^ M^^ 
the Uhiversitiy Of Recife on ^the subject Educacao e a toal idade br^sileira : 
1 '*(wHicft:|70U§h1y translates' into ''Education 'and th| (Ss|n 
~ 2i1'* jf^'^ Rackie says tKe iirilversity^^ a^ 

[Frelrel.tq a chair in the HiStbry a 

igeo^Frei re founded RetifeVs iPopOl ar CiijiOf^ Movement j. wr!fch later bn^^^^^v^ 
transferred to the cultural Extension Service of the Uhiveriity of Reci^^^^ 
' fe. ^ it . seems safe to cbnclu that Treire's career developeht in Bra- ^ 
zi] was one of upward mobility^ ^s an educated meinbef of thf middle class. 

I I think it would'he helpful to turn our attention to^ the development ' 
of! Brazil during the first four decades o.f Freire's life,Vlir^or,-tQ his 
* exile- in. 1954. Miguel Arraes, who was' Mayor of Recife and' later on Gover-' 
•nor of Pernambuco, and the person said to have been -the first. who sponsored 

• Freire's experiments with his literacy method,^ categorizes the modern 

- Ccbnomfc development of" Brazil into two major Reriods: ,(1) 1530-1945 and . 
'iZ) 1945-1964.^^' 

the first period (1930-1945), which encompasses ages 9-24 in the 
life of Frei-re, saw Brazil's incorporation into modern times. Foreign 
capital investments were in retreat due to the crisis of 1929 and, later 
• on, to Sorld War 11. the develdpfhg hationel industrial burgeoisie 
faced little foreign. competition. An urban warkforce^fiad been growing, 
Ijoth in the industry and in the public and private" seHv ice deeupatidns 
during the- first tfiree decades of the century. A ^1 icy of conci"? iat-ion 

• between .the national burgeoisie and thei^/orkforce was deliberately adopted 
Snd implemented by &. paternal istic government, the rural areas were 
relative?j^„^uiet.^^ Illiterates ebuld hot vote, ahd\abdut 90? of the - 
-peasants wa& illjterat^. Mass organizations and movelnents were limited 

to urban areas. , - • - { ' 



Tiie second period, 1945-1964, was Charac^rlzed by a massif ^pene-v 
trat-ion of foreign capital and the ultimate defeat of the .national ihdus- 



4 » 
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trial burgedisie which enierged *in Brazil during the former period; In 
ArraesV explanationrthe core of the process was a struggle betweert^imp^e- . 
rl^lism aiid a, national Qapitalism that over the fifties had a more or 1|ss 
liberal arid populist butlook,^^ ^ The overt ^ol-iii^al struggle took the 
form of broad pol itical Fron ts whibh included workers, industrialists, ^ 
liberals ahd^lJD^^ The banner! were nationalism arid the coristruc- ^ 

tibn of an anti-imperfal tst (though capitalist) na|ipna1 econorr^?.^^ The 
fifties were a period fef ppid social, economic arid political evolution. 
The mosf^ rural northeast evidenced a considerable unrest^ ah example of 



which was thB fonmation of Peasant Leagues which demanded land for those 

21 — ^ _____ 1 

who tilled it. The Ghureh became involved in the ^fpriizatioii of rural 

syndicates. Political {electoral) victories blinded reformists to the 

reality of foreign penetration and contcol of the Brazilian econoniy. 



_ t 



Amidst a vbeiferbus riaxibrialistic rhetoric, foreign capital was defeating 
the, national industry. Frei^e was in his mid-thirties. 



/ 



^ ^ is^irnpbrtant to understand that progressi>^3 To in Brazil during 
the latevfifties, ihcludirig Paulo Frei re, were riot aiming at 'revblutibri, 



if this^term is understood as arm^d s,truggle for structural transformatiori. 

bbjective was dOTbcratic reform and capitalist national development. 
The political prdgramme to attaih this objective was mostly fbm^^ 
the I^siituto^Social de Estudbs Bras (ISEB)> It seems that ISEB - ; 

was i very important entity in Brazil's deyelbpmerit during the fifties 
and early sixties;, i Arridrig the i-ritelleetuals who wrote for itV we cari 



mention Helio Jaguaribe (founder) Alberto Gaerreiro Ramos, Gilberto Freyre, 
'Rblarid Corbisier arid Alvaro Vfeira , Pinto. .The impact ot these and pther- 
Brazilian writers updri Paulo Freira, his f deas arid methods, Ts^dis^ussed, 

__' L _ . pC ^ • ' 

in careful detail by Vani Ida Pereira PaivaV 

In Per^ira Paiva*s theo ry^, the intellectual erivironwBht of Brazil , 
between , 1930 *and 1^60 changed in-tUrie with the cburitryfe social arid eeb- ^ 
nomic transformation: .what oHginated in. the thirties as theories to 
defend ari/authbritariari gbverhmerit based upon a selective voting system 
wherel^y voters would be the :nost/educated arid cultured citizens, was 

* y a " ^ 

-L: ■ _„^,,M4.i„::. _^ 
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transformed t?y ISEB .'into a defense of fonfial liberal datidcracyi and into 
'tfie acceptance of i^ni versa! suffrage as the foundation Of deifiocfaey.^^ '■. 



Brazilian society was seen by ISEB as moving from the closed confines «3f 
the colonial ; legacy (an. archaic or closed society) towards a /modern" 
society.* It was felt that new ideas were needed to orient this trahsi- 

_ __ _ _ _ _ _rf4 _ ^ 

tibh and that those who represented promising new ideas should be in con-' 
trql of the State, in order to obtain denocratic political control it 
was necessary to mobilize the civtl j|Oeifety.- ^litical control was 'to be 
obtained through tfil^ vote. Yeti the'liaaority of the population was seen 
as "unprepared" fOr demderacy. ° Education/was one possible solution to 
the ^llatiriia. - • « • 

^ Pereira Paiva states tfist Freire's pedagogy was an instruieTit of this 
l€"eological process becabse (1) it helped to form and mobilize the ciy,iT 
society for the electoral conquest Of the state machinery, and/or (2) it J 
prepared the civil seeiety tO support the reforms proposed by the State 
itsel-f. The method was intended by tlie goverhirierit as a means to readjxist — — 
"archaic" idea? and belief? to make them compatib-le with urban, industrial 
life (assumed tO.be modern and rational ); to promote a struggle against 
"magical consciousness.," characteristic Of ah "archaic" 'society , and to 
open up a discussion of themes thaf, could make it possi^|_to develop'^ • 
"new" forms of eonsciotishess,-flibre adequate to-^fifie'nevrer^^ , 



The above was;hot dissonant with Freire's Catholicisrn, as during the 
fifties it became increasingly cdnpdh in progressive Catholic circles to 
state that in order to humaniie people it was first necessary to offer 
them hamari living conditions, including a.iminimum of material conditions 

» • ^ on 

that would be brought by ecdndmic development.^ ^ 



The practical purposes of Freire's literacy method are seen by 
Pereira Paiya evidenced in the fact that the wordp-voto^govo (vote-the 
people) were used- as key { 'generating' ) words in' many of Freire's literacy 
experiments. The use of those words ^ she affirms, was a concrete trahs.- 
lation of the political ideals that were behind the elaboration of the 
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method itself, the idea^ igaihi was td prepare the Brazilian people for 
participatioh in the- electjiral process (jdepiocracy) on bejalf of the 
ideolbgy developed by ISEB during the fifties (clevelopmehtarhatibnal-^ 
ism). This becomes transparent^ aeedrding td Pereira Paivai in the 
ddGtdral^dissertatidn^ which Freire submitted to the University of Recife 
in 1959.' She asserts that Freire' s Educatidr^ as tHe Practice of Freedom 
is a r^- formulation of his 1959 doctoral dissertation, arid was f.irst 
published in 1965. . 

Brevity precludes us from entering into a detailed analysis -of. the 
Changes, Pereira Paiva observes between the 1959 arid 1964 versidris of 

freirp*s thesis. /Yet^ the reader of Education as the Practice of Freedcii 

^_ I--' ■ _~ ' _ __ ■ " _ • 

can examine the influence of-^ISEB and its ideology of develOFMnetttal ^ 

nal'ism, by paying special attention td the footnotes whicb appeajt'r^^n 1^ 

bddk, . . ^ ' ^ ^' 

There is ariother^speet of Freire's wdrk iri Brazil that must be 

meritidhed. We refer td the fact that in 1963 the U.S. AID financed the 

__ __ ' _ ■ - - - - . 

use of Freisre'^s literacy method* in Brazil. Pereira Paiva explains the 
incident^hat led to. U.S. AID- assistance as ari effort by the United \ 
States td prevent northeast Brazil from being influenced i|f the Cuban 
Flevolution. The Peasant Leagues and the popular movements in Braz^l^s 
north^st were coupled with the formation of broad Pdpu>ar Frdrits fdr"^^ _ 
electoral purposes* These Fronts included the Cdlmiunists. Pereira Paiva 
establishes that in 1946, the Front of Recife was created, including 
Commuhists^ Socialists, Leftist Gatholics, arid Leftist wirigs of the Bra- 
ziliari worker's Party arid the Social Demdcratic "Party. Since^ the 

electoraT impact of the Front started to grow due to an iricrias^d rural^ 
urban migration: by 1964 the city of Reqife edunted bri 33% /of the elec- 
torate iri the entire State of Pernambuco. The Fronts ' strai^egy was to , 

^ _ ■ _f_ _l _; 

elect theiY candicfates as mayors of the states' capitals, gnd later on, 

as staite governors. Thi^" strategy succeeded iri the State pf Perriambucd, 

where iri 196^2 the former ^flaydr df Recife^ _Miguel Ar^aeSs was elected y 

33 - - 34 ^ / . ; / 

gdvernor. The United States panicked. .\ Jj ^ 
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The euban Revolution had triumphed in 1959. , In 1951/ President" 
Kennedy created the Alliance for Progress and created ah U.S. AID office 
for Brazfl locating it precisely in Recife., An officer of the AID quoted 
by Pereira Paiva, stated^ that the United , States saw Brazil's northeast 
as ah international security problem. The eeoflomie assistance provided 
to Brazil was intended as a weapon against a threat that the United 
States thought was not "unanimously perceived in Brazil," It was a 
matter of defeating "the Communist threat," which the United States saw. 
evidenced in the Peasant Leagues and the electoral victories of the 
Fronts. 

Edueatienal reforms were present in the platform of all the politi- 
cal candidates brought into power by the Fronts , specifically, a literacy 

oc _ _ 

campaign. The "r^icalization" of the northeast coincided with the 
availability of what appeared to be a non-threatehihg, cdst-effeetiye 
method to teach literacy. Freire was offered financial assistance by AID 
to experiment with his method in a large scale' campaign -that would be cdh- 
ducted in the state of Rio Srande del Norte (the next brie in line planned 
by the Front for electing r^s gevernor S former myor). Freire's Catholi- 
cism and apparent anti-Communism'^'^ seemed to guarantee that his method, 
as stated by a Brazilian rightist newspaper, woulcl riot only teaeh illiter- 

* op 

ates to read and write^ but also "to love det!50cracy." AID' s intention, 
was to pacify the northeast. ^ , \ 

It is said by Pereira Paiva that Freire's acceptance of AID*s offer 
created tensions among the forces of the Left, because' the campaign was 
seen as a threat to the above-mentioned electoral strategy .pi aririe-d by the 
Front for Rio Grande del Norte. Tensions were eased^ says Pereira Paiva, 
when Freire obtained two important concessions: (1) there would be no 
interference from authorities with his program's contents, arid (2) students 
would be iricbrporated at all program levels, including prbgraffl direct ibri. 
Freire, says Pereira Paiva, truly believed that*U.S. financing was due to 
the success of his literacy iechni^ue, and that it was convenient to 
accept assistance. 



the program arinbunceiieht (dahuary, 1963) was w^lcbme^ by everydnei 

asserts Pereira Paiva, iheludihg some rightist elements. Yet^ sbbh after^ 

- - - 41 

the prdaram was dehduhced by the Right as "CbmmUhist." AID withdrew its 

_■ , 

suppart, officially arguing "an inadequacy of the method's didactic pro- 
cedures" as its reasons, but, in fact, seeing the method as a factory of 1 

A? _ _ _ \ 

'revolutionaries'. It was far from that^ in the opinion of Pereira - ^ 

'_ _ : _ __ 

Paiva. Yet, the anti-Communist paranoia of^he United States, as well 

S3 of the: rightist elements In Brazil after the coup of 1964, gave Freire's 

method precisely such an aura at the internatidhal leyel. 

When AID withdrew its financial support, the method was ready tb be ^ • 
launched. at the national level. It had attracted the attention of the 
constitutional President, dbao Goulart. Plans had been laid out (end of 
1963-1964) for a National Literacy Campaign using Freire's method, which 
was edhsidered by the gdverrimerit as ah instrument capable of rapidly pre- - - 

paring, ill iterates to support its liberal reforms program by means of 

^- 44 - / - - 

their votes. Christian students, on the other hand, supported the^ 

^method as "a means to transform the masses into a p&bple" without being 

rective. The militants in the Left saw the method as a means to ini- 



tiate the political organization of the popular classes,' Who would be ' • j 
motivated by the contents transmitted by the prbgram. Such were, in ' 
Pereira Paiva's theory, the arguments and practices which claimed td be 
inspired in Freire's program. As it would happen a decade later ijf the 

United States, Freire*s ideas in Brazil were given the mbst diverse mean- 

' _ 45 

ihgs due td the ambiguity of his theoretical formulatidns. 

A crucial issue -in Brazil and elsewhere is whether or hot the method 
is directive and if sd^ td what extent. Pereira Paiva says that the 
Brazilian Left opposed the method because it was not directive, but none- 
theless, used it for the political brganizatibh bi" the new literatesi 
The progressive Christians were more interested In the transformatidn of 
the illiterate into a ."person leaving untouched any specific plans for 
a concrete political -brganizatibh. The xbntihts bf the program seemed to 
be adequate both for the use df pdpulist tJdliticians arid the more leftist 
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ribrthea^terri Fronts . At the end of 6ou1art*s reglmei to use'the method 
ffiesnt to defend hatibhaV reforms against imperialism. The. raet hod's 
objective was the "darnocratizatibh" bf Brazil arid this could 5e iriter- 
jsreted in many ways.'*'' . 

The (nilitary coup fcrbught the reform mbvemerit to an end. Freire was 
'expelled fromliis university position^ arrested and jailed by the military. 
/This increased his popularity in leftist circles as a revolutionary hero. 
He was 43 years bid. 

■ " "v ■ ' . 

Through riegotiations Freire was allowed political assylum in the 
Bolivian embassy, mer whTeh he became a political exiTe;'*^ He lived in 
the pre-AHende Chijle develdping his literacy method from 1954 to 1969. 
Then he accepted an) invitation t^y Harvard University to beebme^^a visiting 
professor. Also^ l^te in the sixties, he spent two summers in Ivan 
■Jllich's Center for Information and Dbeumeritatipn (eiBQe) in Cuerriavaca,. 
Mexico, arid published what is perhapriTTs, most famous bbbfc, Pedagbg^x bf 
. the Oppressed . Iri 1971 he created the Iristitute for Cultural Action \^ 
(IDAC) inGerievai Switzerland, where he also lived and worked with the ' 
World Council of Churches (MCC). Freire's visit tb Harvard led tb his 
evaluatieri bf U.-S. society; ' 



IDAC has produced a series bf monographs » brie bf which summarizes ^ 
the impact of Freire's direct ericounter with' the United States: "Freire's 

illusibris abbUt demberacy gave way to a more rigorbus arialysis of the 

_<*• __ I _ ■ . ' ■* 

contradictions -existing 1n ,each society-betweeri oppressor arid bppressed. 
According to IDAC, this came about due to Freire's observatibri bf two 
things that struck him: (1) "massive' oppress iori in a place which he had 

______ __o _ 

previously thought as^^g„j:enter of materia-l prosperity," and (2) "the 
degree bf alienatio^ arid dbmestication which an entire series of sbcial 
control fristitutl^s imposed ori large secti-ons of the' American public, 
including the worl<ing class. "^^ The Unitetf^ States was, irideed,' an' alien 
world when compared to Latin America. 



/ 



Nofes to Section 1: Who is Patilb Freire? 

/ , ■ ■ ■ ' 

1. Robert Mackies ed . > Li teracy and_Rev o1 uti on . The P -edagogy ef Paul 0 
Freire (New fork: Cdntinuumj 1981). The book'sTbatk cover informs 
that Maekie teaches at the University of New Castle, Austral ia^ dri 
the subjects of radical education and Marxist social theory. 
Mackie's reviw of Freire's life is Offered in the "Introduction" 
Mackie writes to the bo^)k, pp. 3-8. ^ . • 

2. Paulo Freire^ Concienti zacion (Bogota: Association of Educational ; 
Publishers* ISTtTT'pp. 15-18 . The' publisher is an assoeiation_Of 
Gathblie organizations. The autobiographical notes published in 

• this 107-page Spanish booklet were originally written in Chile, to 
answer the request of Hario Mcreira Alves* a Brazilian .jourhalist 
who was seeking personal testimonies of Christians persecuted by the 
militat-^ Junta that was responsible for the 1964 coup in Brazil . 
Moreira Alves' E^^ri sto del Pueblx> ("The Christ of ^ths People") 
(Chile: Ediciones Erchilla, 1970) is the book in which the testl- 
monies ^«<ere published. FreiriC-'s appears on pp. 247-5S. 

3. The biographical .notes that follow were constructed through the use • 
of the sourcei quoted in the first piragV-aph, in addition to bits^ 
of informatirin obtained in books which review the history of Brazil 
in the 2dth century. 

4. Paulo Freire, "The Importance of the Act of Reading," Journal of 
Education * 165; 1 (1983h p. 8. 

5. This and other quotes from Freire I transcribed from a group of 
seven cassette tapes which record t}ie proceedings of the conference 
"Literacy, Empowerment and ;Soclal Change j" held atjihe Uniyersity 

of Vermont, Burlington, April 20-24, -1981. The cassettes are divided 
■ Into two groups: "Blue Series" (4 cassettes) and "Green Series 
(3 cassettes), all sequinti ally nwnbered by side. Each cassette has 
a 90-minute duration. They were sold by the University of Vermont 
One month after the conference. I will identify the quotes refer- 
ring to this source as either "Green" or "Blue" "series, and the 
.cassette side number in which the quote appears. 

6. Green Series, Side 4. 

7. Freire, C oncientizacion , p. 17. 

8. ibid . ■ -. ■ 

• _ _ ■ _ _ _ ■ ' - - _ - 

9 Cesar dere'z and Juan HernSndez-Pic6, "Cultural Action for FreedOffi*" 
* in Batilo Freire, USCC/LADOC Keyhole Series No. 1, Washington, e.E., 
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' * • \ ' . ■ ■ ' 

. n.d., p, 29. The authors do not offer their source for this state- 
ment, which directly contradicts Freire's own'account of his law 
career. 

- - . : - - - ----- A 

IB. Freire, EbncientizaciSh , 17. Freire does hot offer information 
dh his work in SESI: only the positions he held there. Through 
secondary sources I have found that SESI was a private entity created 
by employers to assist workers, through ^ - 
contributed some monies and a portion of the workers' pay was deducted 
for SESI's activities. In a telephbpe interview with a person that 
knows well Freire's life in Brazil/, the person told ffle that It was 
his preference not to discuss SESI or Frei re's work in it. This is \ 
ah aspect that deserves further Investigation if we are to uhderstsrid 
Frelre's occupational life prior to the development of his literacy* 
method. VanT . Pereira Paiva's Paulo Fm ir^-jL el Nacicnalismp 
JiesarTaltistQ v "Paulo Freire and Devel opmental i s t Nati onal i sm" ) 
(M§xico: £x tempo rSneqs, 1981)V refers to Frerire's kork in SESI, again .\ 
assuming that the readers know what it was.__She asserts that in his 
1959 doctoral dissertation F^**ei re mentib SESI as an example of **ah 
eduea t ibpal work for hbri-as^i s tenti al i st parti ei pati bri { • . . ) w1 thbti t 
jtidging ttie institution feESS or its structjjre*" It is the opinion 
of Pereiri Paiva that "Freire wanted to work against the assisten- ^ 
tialist aspect of SESI, which 

industrial workers, making them participate as if it were a matter 
of the workers themselves." It seems that "worker^ V clubs" were 
prganized in which workers could discuss the problems of their neigh- 
borhdods and city^ tb/gi^e workers "a socially responsible .sense." 
(p. 99) The bottom lihe^ it seeriis. to me, is tb find but if this was 
an employer's initiative, as some persbhs have' told me. We just db 
nbt knew. 

11. Freire, X jonciehtiz aciw , p. 17. He states that, at SESI, he re- 

initiated his dialogue with the people. If this is the origin to which 
Freire traces hfs method,. conducting research on SESI, it seems to me, * 
would be a theme deserving the attention of researchers who are in- 
terested in Freire. Such research-is but of the scope of this essay. 

12. The Eathblic Action Movement (GAM) ahdjts evblutibn, best ex- 
plained by Emanuel de Kadt's Eathojic Radicals icL-Braz^j] (fcondori: 

Oxford University Press, 1 970 ) . A] s p : s ee S amu el S11 va-So tay • s > 

|T_^PBnsa ^j^n^^ 

(Christian Revolutionary Thought in Latin toerica and the Caribbean ) • 
2d ed.„(Rfo PiedraSi. Puerto Rico: Cordillera/Edlciones Sigue^^^ 1983). 
-Silva-Gbtay traces CAM to an encyclical of Pope Pious XI in 1931 which 
sbught for a '^third way," neither capitalist nor socialist^ based 
tipbh the Christian social philosbphy bn eapitaT and work, arid based 
upon the concept of "charrty." (p. 46) It advised Catholics to 
create corporate structures integrated by employers and^w^ 
gave a thrust to the aim of re-Christjanization of society throt/gh 
the "humanization of capitalism," best exemplified in the writings 
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of FrencJi CatholiC'philosopher Jacques Mar'itain. CAM was far from 
being a 'radical' entity, and Freire has explaingd his and Elsa's 
disnlusionffient with CAM (Wackie^ L1tera(^ and Revo^titionl Pi 3); 

i3. pereira Paivaj -Patne Freire y el Naciojial i smo Besarrolljita ; p; 77, 
hereinafter referred to as Paulo Fraire. 1 



14; Hack.ie, loter^iey^aBdjtevoli^tion . p. 4. . th.ece_is_sffine--eBn^us4en-a? 

to the progress of Freire's university studies. Kackie says that — 
Freire went from high school to the University of Recife "where he 
studied to be a teacher of Pbrtuguese^" 'and maRes ho mehtjbri of 
. Freire's law studies or of his gfadijaJtion as a lawyer 

Freire admits in Ebhei ehti za ciSh ; Freire places himself as a uni- 
versity law student at the age of 20 [19415. and, at the same time, 
as a teacher of Portuguese in a secondary school in which he worked 
to help his brothers support the family ( Cosdeotlzaclon i p. 12). 
. It is not known when he returned to the universi ty to pursue the ^ 
doctoral studies which he completed shortly after 1959. 

15. The Popular Culture Hovemeht (PCM) was sndhsbred by the Mayor of 
Recife, Miguel Arraes.\{See note 16 below.) 
aeitivity to the University of Recife is explained 63? E^^^ 
Kadt's Catholic Rad lcals^ . as follows: "From its inception in 1960 )1 
many of those who helped to direct its activities Ethose of PCM] \\ 
were members of JUC [Catholic University Youth]. And although the / 
leadership remained in the hands of Catholics^ members df the / 
Communist Party became increasingly influential amorig the rank and 
file as time went by. It ^sSf" at least oartly in reaction to this 
development that Paulo Freire* transferred his- (populist) Biitodo to 
the Cultural Extension Service of the University of Recife.'' (p. 104' 



V 



le. Mackie's Literacy an d^eyolution . states: "In 1962, Miguel Arraes. 
sponsored a- programme, to promote adult literacy in the^^TO^ 
of Recife, and apipointed Paulo Freire aoi its eodrainatdr. It was 1/ 



in this context that the famous -culture eirelis' were launched.!' 
(p. 4) Tet, "de Kadt states that Recife's PCM started in 1960. // 
(See note 15 above. ») " ; // 



17. Miguel Arraes, 3rafi l : Pueblo ^^oder ("Brazil; Ihe People and the 
Power") (Mexico: Edi clones Era. 1971), pp. 43-65. See also Clift? 
Barnard's "Imperialism, Underdevelof»nent and E<iucationi" iri Mac^^e's 
Literacy and Revolution , pp. 12-38. Arraes' book is on^ of the/ 
sources used Barnard. / 

18. The rural areas will hot evidehee uhrest until the fiftieSi ij 

19. Arraes, ih Buebib y Poder . presents the events which led to tJie 1964 
coup as a contest between segments of the ruling classes: tfie 
emerging Brazilian industrialists against the entrenched oll/garcHic 
burgeoisie. The former were open to industrialisation, the/latter 
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against; But the pictdre is hot cleerr-cot, as beth groups crossed 
lines among poll tical partiesjof wh^ there were many); All 
generalizations should thus be takfri^ver^ cautiously^ _Arraes was 
an actor in the events which led to the coup. He was elected; first 
as Mayor of Recife and later as Governor (?f the State of Pernambuco 
by an aniance. of^progresjjv^ poli tlcaF 

- -graupsrratigi^^ i beral s to Cdrflmurii stSi Arraes.cohsiders "arffied 

struggle" as the only option' left jh Brazil, yet,-! have been told 
that, as of this writing, he has returned to Brazil, that he lives 
there, and that he has even participated in an electoral! campaign • 
This infonnation I have not been able to eonfjmi, but deserves to 

v> be examined in the light of Arraes' analysis and the radical posi- 
tions expressed in his book. 

20. Arraes, Pueblo y Peder , p. il8. 

21. This unrest warrants caution when we try to nnder$tan<^_w^ 

The Peasant Leagues are an excellent example, as they have been 
interpreted in the most diverse ways. Arraessays: "In 1956 Fran- 
cisco Jul iao founded the first Peasant Leagues. Immediately after^ 
wards s the Church launched a campaign for the drgarj^^itiori of rural 
syndicates. 'Peasant's struggled: started to have an .effect in the __ 
life of some regions arid the problem of agrarian refbhn, hidden till 
then because it was considered ah extrS^iely explosive Issue^ became 
ah unavoidable theme." ( Pueblo y ^odei^ , p. 122 Emanuel ds Kadt's 
Catfagjlc^-fiadicaT^ criticizes Juliao, who de Kadt says ^ 

"gained in stridency in the 6arly i960's" (p, 26) and whose motives 
are judged as si ploy *^to adv^,iice his political care#,V (pp. 27-28) 
De Kadt Tie! i eves that both the "leagues" and "syndicates" were 
"organizations stimulated from above and built f rdrti the top downwards, 
(p. Ill) by which he means titat these were not gehyinely. "peasants* 
struggles, but organized by members of 'the prdgr^esslve elite for a 
variety of purposes • The Church at first ^^hted tb fight- SEbrSnuh^^ 
,but the movement of rural syndicalization got b? its han<ls_and 
was taken up, against strong criticism froni the Church hierarchy, by 
radical sectors of the Church. These radicetls saw the^syndicates as 
organizations for the revolutionary trans formation of the country," 
through the long range (this is very important) processed 
zatidn. Gatholic radicals were not for arrtied struggle (di Kadt^ 
Ca^tholic Radig^fs , pp. 112-13), at least hot before the 1964 coup. 

22. Arraes, in Pueblo y Poder , saw the events whic§ led to the 1964 coup - 
as an economic struggle within the elite. He believes that it came to 
a point in which the industrial Brazilian burgepisie did not reali2«? 

: that it had been conquered Jgi^'^imperialism the fifties (p. ol2d). 

23. Precisily because "the nttiOlTlti^t mdvCT^^ diffeferit 
parties and by mih who originated in diverse siDelal.eSv^^^ — 
brought together different^'nterests. An indfct?)trialist^ a wbrfcer^ 



trllJjefal, and a CoBimunist, all could vW well te- nationalists, ■ 
Since they all opposed foreign corttro1-''vWArrae£.> PQeb1o y Poder , - 
Pi H8i ) On the sta^ of the Gppuni st .|a?t,yj .Ernnanuel 3rKadt.'s_ 
Catfiolic Radlcali inf onus : 'THe •e0i58iioTi*s tSiweni wreirg . Thei r con- . 
caption of -coTTafeorating wi tfj ' all hatioriltTpts and deneerats ' - ' 
a united front, which would bring togetfief tSe 'largest number of 
patriots, irrespective of thiifclass. position or - party/ af fill a- . 
tion'o tertain1y> overestimated the .^patr1q^tisra ' of the Myrgeoisie as 
a while, and their Willi ngness to oppose 'Ip^rfali^i^^^^'^lp. 100)^^^^^^ . 
9h the ^ame subjeet* Arraes says that sineevl^54i' tlie COW Wst Party, 
adopted the line [described by de lva^t] (p. 1139).^^^^ 1^^^ I 'i 

haire reviewed iseero to agree, that the pbpti1a'ri|0r pppl«' s forces ■ 
were very divided organizationally and prx>granmatl«^^^ 
there was not a -single group sufficiently organi 
. > bloodless, coup of 1964. the feeling I ^tsillhat, fgrall the talk i 
of revol yti on , not a s ingle organic atlon considered 1hat structural 
refomis ebtiTd be stopped by force." . ■ - |, I 

24. Pereira Paiva's book (see note le- above) ^ al|h0ugh sp«cifically ^ .-i 
devoted to - examirie the' intellectual formation e»f PiaYo friire^Jn , 

- Brazil until 1965, enters^into the fo^alifen^T^f tp Braziliar^' IHtsl-^^^/ 
lectuals in the iPO's and 1950 l.s,^ who irojjScfed upen Fre^^^^ ideas , 
and methods. In Her opinion," the prograimi wjiieJi emergsd out of , 
Brazil's intellgctua1|.-14fe and e?onom1e tf-ansformatt9n b 
• 1930-1950 was that of developmental natianallsfflj a progi^^tsitie that was. 
not revolutionary but refomist, and wftflin the paratneters of iirapi- 
talist liberal democracy, i Have accepted Hef ednclusion. ^ ^ 

25. See Paulo Freire's evaluation of 1 SEE ifi his idocatjon as A^Prac- 
tice of Freedom (writterf ih l|65) puBlisfied in lM^ti on for ^eri t i eal 

• ConsciousneiF TNew fork: - tontinuum^ 1981) : "ISEB thought of Brazil 

as its own reality, as a project: 'Te tb ink of Brazil as a Subject 
- ps to idptify iheself with Brazil as it really ms.^ The power of 
■ . the fSEB thinking had .its origins in 4fils integraticM^^^^^-W^^^^^ 

discovered and_^ewly valued national reality^ Two impoHan^ con- i 
sequences emerged^ the creative pwer of iritelleetoals'whd plactd ' 
theiHsel ves at the servi ce of tie national cul^are, and coiwni tment . to | 
the destiny of the reality those in tfe11ec|iials cbhsp^jVid and aslped* . 
as their own.- It was not by iccident tSat ISE8, although it' vras not' 
a ini\^ersity i" spoke tu aRd was feard by an enti re universi^ gene- 
ration ahdr although it gras not a worlier's union, gave c^hifertnces 
in trade uriiSns."'* i(p. 40) ' , . > ? 

25, , In j? aulo4 ^reiTe ^ Sie holis^^4 and 10 above; . ' ■ • - ' ^ 

27. Pereira Paivai Pa iilq Ffeire, p. 54. It«is i|te?fe£tlng to Jdk thai 
laguel^^rraeSi in "Pueblo y Poder , says ISEfi gaie Ifedefini ti^e r ^ . 
theoretical . bss^fes the jdeologyr^f the mtiOTial S?arae6isie, wHich--.sr 
turnid-* hatknaJTs^^^ it¥ weppn. Sritten |e^pfe> l^rai ra Pai va 's 
book, Arraes' dese^^^bes the idgolfegital tr^Hsftiojv 9f ISEB '5 "Intel- ■ - 
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lectuals.in very slmiTar tertfls.td thosi of Pereira Paiva.. "the v . 

Integral t3t n^me h t o_f _q pen 1 faseis tried .to. turn- 

"/-fiatiOTTall^^ |^<^0T^ere/)t doc group of Intel - 

lectuals^for tf^ most pqK integral ist^iji origin^ that later on 

founded IS£B>. finally gave it its deft^Ttive thwretical base." 
. (p. 128) ^ ^ t ^> ^ ' * 

. 28* Uff^ ^}ie impact of, aBSng dtfeers, Jos? Ortega y Gasset's La rebel i6n 

* ^ deTas masas (The Reb^lion of the Masses },^both in Europe arid batiri 
feri^^TEiFe was a J^^ intellectuals that "the Iriasses'* _ 

had entered into the political arena, like it or not, and that *some- 
I thing ha^ to be done about it." Here in Puerto Rico the concern was 
(a!id still is) present among the intellectual elite^ as Pereira 

I'' Palva says it h^pened in BraziK The very^tentj "the masses^" later 
on softened int()*"the people" depicts 1:he."fK)dri" "dppressed"^ ^ 

•"^ ^ ^'exploited" (de^efiding on your pdirit of vi^) as igridrarit, OTOtional, 
subject to manipulatibn-massificatibn because they are hot "edu- 
cated." i The drive is to "hpanize" thp;_to^t^^ 
- In the United States it is expressed^?, "bringing them to the main- 
stream." Jhe "masses" ace not deemed capable of acting as resppn- 
sible citizens unless they are "educated into" democracy. The whole 
thingj in niy opinion > is nothirtg more _than the elitist vi^W of the 
well-td^dd (including intellectuals) for "the masses" are felt 

as a threat. As a sdlutidni, the option is to manipulateHhein into 
a particular political program that can range frdm.reformS\td • 
"revolutjon,j' depending on the preference of the_ elite mem^ in - 
charge of "humanizing" the "masses." In the particular ^lase^of 
' Brazil it seems that there were '_s groups trying to 

reach the "masses" for so many different purposes, that when tfie 
coup carne\about_to wipe them all they were 'so fragmented that none • ^ 
cduld resist. The "masses," perhaps wisely^ 4id not move a finger 
td stop what was being destroyed by the military. 

■ ■ . # . _ _ _ 

29v Perei ra Pai va^ Paulo R^i re , p> 86:-, FreireAs ptho^^^^^ 

developed at a small scale in Recife, was mov^d to the national level 
one year before the coup, that is, in 1963.; The process will be 
^escribed further on along the essay. At this -moment what seems 
important is tP observe the ways in which the mentality' of the^'fe-^ 
ses" is described, arid what Fr^ire's method was iri^erided to charige. 

30. Ca thol i c1 sm i n Braz1 1 uriderw^nt^ i mpbrtan t ppnges between t930- 1 960 * s * 
The influence of Jacques Mari/tain djmvRished as the writings of 
Emmanuel '^ounier became kno^*n. Mounjer, also^Frerich^^^^^^^^^^ 
the II World War in the French Vesi stance, ^t^^^ 
He opened a door to a dialogue among. Christians and Marxists for the 
Tecohstructidn, of a Europe without wars and without class exploita^ 
tidri. (Silva Gdtay, PerisamT^riti3^£ristiairid- Revdlucioriarid , pp. 41-42). 
The transition from idopH^g^MafT^^ 

took a long time," aad is a' complex subject that I cannot adequately 
summarize here. Ye?, it^'s.impor^^ to state that by the early 
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sixties there wis a search for a nofi-cfe^ 

cratic Socialism in which the person (thus the tabel ''personalist");^^^^^^^^^ 
■wool d be deemed of utmost importahee. _ The strongest adv 
the hew posiitibn were' the Ehristian UfTiyersity, students. The posir 
ti on included: bvercbmihg liqui^dation of capita- 

lism and private property, to be substituted by "ah effective 
instrument for the personalization of all Brazilians; national iza-. 
— ttofr of - the basi c sectors ^ producti on ; a pi anned economy Base^^^ 
upon the principl es of Chri stiari~persdha>:fsmv ^ -plural ist democracy 
in which political parties would side Wth the dn teres ts ^f^tfev. ;^^^^^^^^ 
least-favoured classes; a government that would dot be jubaect t.o ' " 
capitalist pressure groups and which would, promote ;develdpmeht to 
benefit the people; and non-alignment at the international level." 
( Perei ra Pai va, PSuld Freire , p. SSj^See Emanuel de Kadt's Gatholic 
Radicals for more detailed information.-^ Peril ra Paiva considers _ 
that the radical' Catholic university, students may haye had a strong 
' impact on Freire* causing a lag between tils theory and his practice 
that is still evident in Freire 's Education as the Practice of . 
Fi^edtfe i in which Freire quotes both" HSunier Knd Han tain . ; I shoul d ; 
idd that when Fr^re quotes Mdunier he follows the quote vJith an : ; 
ittack of "it?rational sectarians, . including somd Ehristfans, [wte^ 
'either did not understand or did not want to understand the radical's 
search for Integration with Brazilian prc^Tems." ( P ractice- of Free- , 
'dan* p.: 12) - ' , . , . * 

31. Pereip Paiva. Paul^ Freire , -pi .127i , ■ / 

32. ' A sunenary of the chahg§s observed by Perei ra Paiva: a transition 

from "an originally authoritarian poS'ition... to the defense of 
burgeois. democracy, and then .to a- t^s clearly defined position in. 
the direction of a defense of the popular classes,*'.- P^j^eira Paiva 
perceives "a serious contradiction "''between Freire 'stheoii^ a^^^ 
practice due to the fragility».of the theoreticSl formutatton of 
.■ Freire given the societal cWfTicts in whicfj?;the: theory, was immersed; 
(pp. 221-22). It sffduld be clearly understood -tMt Pfereirt Paiva's ' 
analysis only^ includes^he -wo^lc, and theory of Freire to*1965. ^, r-^^*- 
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^ 33. Perei ra Pai va , *PaaloFreirei pp.- 20^21 . 



34. Qri' the reaction of the^Uni ted States to these events, dohn Gunth^rirlnB? 
' Iasijbe:Sdyth ftnerica (New fork( Haijper S RoWs. 1966h reports t .y^ iu^^^^ 
"Brazi 1 , i t seemed * mi ght be on ihe way of bicwning another CubaHi ^ N; ; 
and this, 'in the Washington view j MghtM^h in turn that all tjie rest 
' of South ftnerica could be 'i^^f^uence<i to ftlTow suit.*^ ip.-.39ym:;yA^:;^ 
Gynther. adds that "this was- not qui teethe 'case." A strange and:fas-<~: 
ciuating book with no footnotes pr bibliography for readers to judg4.'vf:.i 
^the accuracy of. the author^ s wofk,jdi'fers an enormous amount of ecp-^f, 
»no*iCs diplomatic and iCohgressional data, (both^^about Brazjl and the 
UA-) on the entire period: see Jordan H. Younci; ed. Brazil 1954-64; '^ ; 



£fedfea £f vi 1 iaii Cyclel In^f im History Series (New York: Facts|on^ 
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371 We Arvre^alr^^ kadt's opinion on Freire's • 

• differences with Corrin^ Pereira Palya 

mentions^but does not expl^ 
' :^':^Fre^ arid the cormnunists during Arraesr electoral ^cfinpaig^^ 
, nor^f Pernambueb*^ and that th^s servea as a guarantee against ahy/ - 
suspicion that the Freire method migh 24)> There 

IS no additional information as to Freire's relationships ^witfv 
• . Conminists. ^ " ' - - 

; 38> Pereira Pa iVa, Paul d Freire , p, 25, 

3^- ibid, , p,^'24..--:^^.^^.^^^ ^ - : . ^ . ' 

40..V:ibid."rp'- 25. , . " ^ [V' - '-^ ■ 
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ex p l ai nV >-ttii s afipa^^ 
- sudden_change of attitude towards the freire method (p. 25)* Ema- 
Duel de Kacjt's' aeedonjt sug^^ ithe vturbulence 

: eatbbl 1 e radi cal s HBritered into tactic^^alUgnces wi tfi |o|mLtni s t s , 
while the s^ time using the'1^^ openl^^ acting 

. against the parading *"the 

. jcpnffiy^ni St" menace ^^b^^ hays had something 

r;'/' " to do with' the reaction against th#- Frei re 

- - important and.4^gt^ obseui^^^^'l^ part bicauie^t^ _ ' 
; .and/or iaestf^^^ many ddcumeri:te of^igSBi^^^^ •subversive:* 

"that so cortypjehtly V 
:* ..i meht;bil unwelcbnie:^^^c^^ Kadt, p. l^^ ln t^^ opinion, 

"Incitement to re^ as an edu- 

. cajofi though demod^^^ 

methods in; education, the social palliative of Ewelfareism]^ and ^ 
the stiff ling b1^, politicaT express-ion- through massif icagao [mas- 
slficatfbiij;" (p. iD4j - ^ ' v - 

42. Joseph Page, Jhe^R^vdl utidn Bat Never Was {New Yorki 1972)vquvte<J- 
' i #Bng ethers by rPerei ra Pai va- in Raulb Trei re , as her source ; p.^. 29. 

43^ The military coup'^m^^ 

- >Verstdta. See. Hubert Hem ng,^ £^ Latina 
' _(Bueno^Airesl_ Editorial Universitarich, 1972), Vol. 2^ p^, 1065; 

.Mario Morgira Alvesi P :Cristo del Pueblo ^ pp. 293-95|. and ^ 
\: ■ GunthgrJ^^ iriside South Amer ic^, p. 4fl - Ffeire^hims^^^ stated: 
"WHat does leave. me perplexed i$ to ^h^^ that I intended 

tb'-Bolchevize^t^ ^ith n\y method. In fact, rgy actual crime 

^- : was that'Ijtreate^ problem^ afld 

/ linked it to ^offsciintizaciia ,' which Was ^dangerous/ It was that I 
' . viewed^educ^bn as an effort to liberate men, not as yet another' 



" ' instfcoment to .doininate' thejn. " * (Education ai 

;p; 57 -in His footndte 24. )• * 

■ , - - ^ ^ * ' ' — — - ' ^ 

44. Pereira Paiva^ Molxt^r^lrfi i pp. 25--26i' 

45. Ibid ., pp. 26-27. .. I ^ ;i • 

46. Ibid . / :"' ' , 

47 The prollferatlbh of movements and CTtltil^/fdef^nding re^ men- 
tioned b^Arraes (see nqtes 19,^21" a^^ in '^he face of a 
government that had been abandoned by and basing its 
support. on a 'people' jnobilized by jdl#fi^^ 

48. Maekle, Literacy and Revolutid# ^?fe j^o info^r^ 
as to tHi~natureof^tResili^liai^ 

19. Pierre Dominice and RqsiRi ^^^r^x ^^'P^^^m^^ Opprissed ; 
The dppress4TO of Pedagogy. ^^gattli^FHit^t' lv^^ Illleh , IDAC ': 
Oodiment #8 (Geneva ^ 1974) ; p. 25. ? - % " _ ; : ^ ' 
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; Sec^'dn 2 
HOW IS FREIRE SEEN IN THE ilNITEb STATES? 

« • - • 

Paulo Freire has prdvoked and ebntinues to provoke mixed reactions 
in the United States since hil first Visit in 1969-70.^ At first, hV 
was inextricably linked to a literacy method or technique, especially 
among academics ehgaged^in adult education. Yet, as early as 1973, Freire 
was proclaimed to b^"a revolutionary dilemma" for U.S. adult edu^ors. 
In 1975 :it was back to literacy, through an article that proclaimedN' 
"literacy in 30 hours" as the results obtained v^ith the Paulo Freire 
method.^ The interest in Freire has oscillated between those who are 
more inclined to his literacy technique^ and those who' are mpved by his 
educatix)nal philosophy and process. 
« ■ # 

In 1981, while Mackie edits a book devoted to examine the links be- 
tween the pedagogy of Paulo Freire, literacy and revolution (in an excel- 
lent critical manner),, a new book in the United States by Patricia Cross ^ 
looking at Adults as bearners ^^ classifies Freire as a developmental 
theoricist of adult education, and ,onJ^ refers to his work in Brazil and 
Chile prior to 1970 (a total number of five lines within a 287-page book). 
In the United States, Freire is read and in'terpreted in 'the most diverse 

circles in amazingly contradictolry ways. 

. . . . ^ . . I 

A common criticism made to Freire in the United States is that his 
writings are "obscUre." For instancei. a booklet produced by .the U.S. 
Catholic Conference (USCC) states:.. ."Paulo Freire is very much in vogue 
'these days, but anyon^ho reads him will agree ttiat he has a desiccated (sic), 
metaphysical way of wrapping up his ideas that is most disconcerting." 
William Smith has stated that Freire's writings are "abstract and dense 
almost to the point of impehetrsbility .'^^ There are, indeed, several 
problems in trying to understand Freire within the United States context 
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Hembers of his team at IBAe have stated that^ in order ta be able 
to grasp the totality of Frei re's Intel lectual development^ you must be» 
or must have been, aH of the* fojldff>^^^^ American i%athbliCi. 

Marxist and an Educator-^ A lack of understanding of Freire's intel- 
leetual development is^ in my opinion, a keydss^e. Freire*s thought -is 

still evolving. His writings— and^ related biblidgraphy--are published in 

T"; ~ _ _ ) * * . . V 

the United States, usually outdated; and hls.^publi shed books, do not convey 
when and where Freire 'wrote each. There 4£ 'a pattern in the development 
of Freire's work that can be traced if his books are read in the chrono- 
logical order in Which they were written and evaluated vis-a-vis Freire's 
practice- at that particular time. But this chronological order and other 
essential -bibliographical source! about Freire are, for -the most part, 
unknown and not easily available to U-S. readers. - 

- «. ■ • - _ 

As of this writing, a new book which collects writings of and about 

- ' __ __ _ _ 8 " — - 

Freire over the seventies has been published... in German! It will hot be 



' available in Spanish until late 1984 and in English no one ^riows, as it 
has hot yet been accepted for puDlicatidh in the English lahguagei Who 
knows what is in there? A second example is Pereira Paiva'.s book. I deem 
it essential to attempt an understanding of the intellectual formation (jf 
Paulo Freire before he became iht^rhatiohally famous. > 7te/of how, it is 
only available in Portuguese and Spanish. Pereira Paiva's research 

product enables, us to test the rornantic notion of a 'revolutionary' Freire 

. \ ■ ' 

that was ari^ested and jailed in Brazil. l^^- " 

I 

\ ■ ' / 

A third and last %xampTe is a doctoral dissertation written in 
Canada evaluating Freire's -work in Guinea-Bissau, a themeT'I shall discuss 
later on.^*^ At this moment, the ^ import a n^t thing to share is that the 
dissertation brings to the fore. significaiit elements that cpnnot be gleaned 
from Freire's book about his work in Guinea-Bissau. The dissertation is | 
unpublished. j 



I 



The fact that Freire's chronological intellectual development as pei 

; _ __ [ __ : ■ J _ _ _/ 

his books and related bjbiliography are not easily available in the United 
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States,~^4^ coupled with the fact that Padlb Freire is ah eclectic who 
relies heavily in Catholic* existeht^list, ^ 



-•^hi'lbs'Sphyf^ is far from thofusual bibliography U.S. students 

'{even graduate students) are required to read in most U.S. colleges and 
uniyersities^ Let us see Freire's own view of the problem as he discussed 
it in 1981:-^^ 

In Germany^ my work is fduhd to be transparent, easy, 
due— perhaps— to the Sennans' long experience with dia- 
lectic thought. They want theory, not facts. In the 
_^ U.S. people want Jacts, not theory* But facts do .not 
stand by themselves without theory. My books are print- 
ed every year in Germany, and are used by many univer- 
sities in their academic departments. 



Workers also understand my work, as well as those who 
have some experience of oppression. But I acknowledge 
there might be a problem of cross-cultural transTation 
with U.S. readers. 12 

Freire cdhtihues his analysis^ 

i try to think dialectical ly by trying td understand 
Contradictions and how the^ not as a 

given out there, but as something that is in a process 
of giving itself; something that is not staticj that/ 
IS becoming.; How can I describe reality with a static 
language? My 'language has to be cdntradictdry ig^ 
td grasp a cdntradictdry reality?" 

But in the United States the habit is to think not * 
dialectically but in a ppsltivistic way. And then rny 
language becdmes "mysterious." 




At a questidn as to why he uses such ah "academic" langu,^, he responds 



I did not write for the peasants but for those who can 
work with them. If a graduaie-'student in education 
cannot read my books, then you cannot understand Sartre^ 
1 Hegel i and not even Dewey. And your universities have 
td start all over again! 

, \t 

Freire has made strong criticism to the education provided by most 
U.S. universities, particularly in doctoral programs ,j^€rscribirig them as 
"eating books" instead of reading them^ which provokes "an indigestion of 
books." He despises the fact that professors feel it is within therr 



rrght to prescribe exactly which pages of a book a student should read ^ 
is^if TFn^^>^ the stirieht a comprehension of the author's thought." 

Reading a book,-:Freire has stated^ is like^ re-writirtg it, nbthihg to be 
done in a hurried fashion only because a required long bibliography awaits 
to be read in a prescribed period. But there is more- ^ 

T(D understand. my books you have to have experience 
with the people-not jtfst with bbbksl What I des- 
cribe jLdid.l* 

The "obscurity'' problem, stemming, in my opinion, from the elements 
already meritiohed, is epmpodnded wjtien U.S. readers try to make sense of 
the many cdntradifctidns that can be identified ihFreire's writings. When 
these /are pointed out to Freire in face- to* face encounters^ he responds 
very strongly: "I have the right to be- contradictory!'' And he does, 
indeed. Yet, within the U.S. envirbriment this argument is not very help- 
ful for persons who are attracted to Freire's theory and who are trying^..- 
'to make sense out of it as a basis to create and/or develop non-oppressive 
educational programs. Fbr the land of all kind of manuals which explain 
"how-to" everything in a step-by-step fashion^ Freire's refusal ta give 
this type of information results in a considerable amount of frustration, 
if not anger- 

Freire understands this very well and also the ?act that he is not 
familiar with daily life in the United States. His attitude is,, more or 
less: "You guys have tb fbrmulate ybur own theory, arid develbp your bwri. 
solutions." But* sadly enough^ in conferences where Freire is the "star" 

__ . ■ r| 

(a position that he has said he strongly resents), literacy workers, - 
commuriity brganizers arid adult edueatbrs try tb squeeze but from him 
sdUftions to the problems they face at their local sites. Freire invariably 
responds with ah anecdote about his work in Brazil, Chile or Guinea-Bissau. 
As to what the anecdbte means within the U.S. context... Well, friend, 
that is your problem! 



problein is, what does that mean ? • Which politics cdndutt t^^ hbri- 
oppressive (thus, liEerating) educational program? Responses are as 
varied as the political preference of the person who asks the question, 
and the fact is that all can quote Freire out of context to prove their 
point because, 'as I have said, Freire's thought has evolved along the 
years .and it is still in that process.: The. results are heated debates 
( not dialogiffs) as to what Freire means, and little action or theory 
construction as to whajt must be done in tb United States. 

Freire attacks se^arianism from both Left and Right. This is 
often quoted by s^ct^ians in the U.S. to accuse tHeir ideological opponents 
of being sectarian. It becomes another game of words wherein Freire is' 
quoted, in support of almost any political- preference. Freire argues for 
"revolution." At the same time, he declares himself a "pacifist" and has 
stated that,, although he understands that revolutions are hot made with 
flowers, he dees hot "like to think on violent transformation" adding that 
he "prefers to be called burgedis." 

"Fine revolutionary you are, Paulo. You cannot even kill a chicken" 
-this-'is^a personal anecdote of ' a phrase his wife. El sa, once told him 
and that Freire often quoTes in seminars. Another phrase by Freirg in 
this context: "I can't kill you., but if you hurt my wife, I could kill 
ydu-Uhless I have thirty minutes to think about it." What kind of revolu- 
tion then Freire advdcates fdr?'^^ - In Puerto Rieo we cannot h^Ip but 
' remember books invariably written by U.S. social; scientists the 
"q^aiet, peaceful revolution" that Puerto ^ico underwent during the fifties 
and sixties while our economy was being devastated by U.S. capital, making 
60% ^of our families dependent on fodd-stamps. Those in the U.S. who con- 
sider Freire as a revolutionary in Brazil prior to the 1964 military coup, 
would do well to re-read his first bock, and to edmpare this with their y 
•personal definitions of what constitutes a "revdlutidnaryr" 

Freire has made an absolute division of the world into oppressed and 
oppressors. You must be one or the other. In recent years ^ in Freire*s 



thought, the oppressed -have become mor^^ clearly' identifiedi^ith'' 
that in tHe United States are called "the poor;" In ihterhatibnal terms ^ 
the oppressed are Third World ceuntrieSj and inhabitants of the Third 
World who reside and are subjected to exploitation and racism in "advanced" 
industrial countries which constitute the First World. There are also 
"First Worlds" (the elite) in underdeveloped countries; For Freire, it is 
; rib longer a matter of gedgraf 



The oppressed must Vight for their liberation in order to become 
human, says Freire. And those in the middle classes and upper stratas of • 
society who side with the oppressed must comnit an individua.! class .suicide. 
The image is similar to the Catholic version C5f Easter— to die and be 
rebtirn as humans in a 'kind of spiritual transforniation. 

Freire's politics have received the most diverse type of descrip- 
tions, some of which are: elitist (Manfred slanley)^^^ a revolutionary _ ; 

^ _ _ jg 

Socialist^ as distinct from a hurotfhist Socialist or a-Marxist Socialist; 

a romantic (Griffith, and, to iome extent, Ralker^^}, to name but a few.^ 

These classificat_ionS:and:labe U originate in the fact that, since 
his second book, the Peaagogyl-af thg^ Oppressed , Freire has started to 
quote Marx in empathetic terms, as well as Che, Fidel Castro ^ and Mao-Tse- 

_ _ __ __ _ ; _ _ _ _ '_ ■_ ■ ■ 

Tung. Quoting MarjS-does not make him a Marxist. Freire seems to be more 
inclined to the" strongly Hegelian writings of the young Marx (which Marx 

himself nevec published). It is glaringly clear in Freire'.s books that, 
21 

in his theory, . . ^ : , - 

there is no primacy of ecbnGmic and historical. . 
materialism as the bases for revolutibh .(...} Freire 
ignores^ the political economy of revolution in favor 
of an emphasis on the cultur al dimension of revolu- 
tion. 

there cannot be a primacy of historical materialism in Freire, simply 

because he is a demoted Catholic ("the more I read Marx, the more 1 find , 

22 

Christ in every street^" he says frequently), Marx^ especially- the ; 
young Marx arid his concept pf alienatidri^ is cdflsdnant with the progressive 
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ehristiahs who believe tfiat humans cahribt become truly human until the 
basics huiTiah/ material living cbriditidhs are available to them. 

fr^ire has ihcrensihgly exhibited a tendency to romanticize and 
idealize revdlutidriary leaders in the third Worldrtakirig the^P^^^^t^ngs 
at face value and, I hate to say, most uncritically . He looks at these 
leaders to cbnfi m his theory: the revolutibhary is a man that acts out 
of Ibve^^ a human being who sacrifices without personal self-interest; 

While he warns that- revblutibns can betray their ideals and becbme bureau 
cratic and mahipulative-these he labels "ihautheritie"— he does ribt offer 
a concrete example of where he has seen this occur^ if anywhere. Inter- 
rogated in VermQht by Jonathan Itozbl about Cuba, and the fSghly hierarchi 

eal participatory prbeessKbzel has perceived .during his Jisits'tb the 

* 23 ^ 

island, Freire responded: 

,1 have riot yet beeri in Euba. I have frierids there arid 
friends whb have beeri there* Guba is ribt creating a 
' paradise^*because that is riot the task for ,a revolution, 

A revolution. makes history (...) For me the question is 
that the more Cuba becomes able to go towards anopening, 
the more Ctiba^ will become authentically socialist. I do 
not think Cuba is pfeponderantly rigid. We also can.dis-- 
cover in CUbasbme signs of Stalinism {which is spread 
iri the left all over the world).. But Cuba esrriribt be com- 
pared. The Cuban people were able to get their history 
i n to t he i r h and s i n 20 y ea rs . This could not exist if 
the people had been exclusively^manipulated. 
plain the creativity, the presence of happiness in the 
streets (not just the peoplje, the streets themselves!). 
I think Cuba is trying to go mbre and more beyond rigid- 
ity, r myself do not understand the why's of Ethiopia. 
I do understand Angola and'Mozarnbiquej_bomban<J^^ South 
Africa. I was there brice and about 60Qehildreri died. 
They alsb have mediberes there, people that are ribt so 
capable. Th^[the mediocres] speak Spanish there arid 
not Portuguese. This is wrong. B^^ I never saw Cubans 
in ghettos separated from the Angolans. 

But let us assume that they conmiit rrore mistakes than 

right things. The imj3ortant thing is the^tt4ftud§s ^ 

with which they go-as friends; as comrades. (My emphasis.) 

The above should be critically examined even l?y those of us who have been 
in Cuba.^* ' . 



Freire shies awas^ from the harsha painful^ vidleht acts cGmmitted by 

25 

both sides in any revolutionary war, and reserves his criticism to the 
vidlehee of oppressors. The violence of the oppressed is justified be- 
cause tt is reactive, defensive and made ^dut of|ldve."^^ This sterns, 
I think, from Freire's dichotomizing of the entire world iff two antagonis- 
tic sides: oppressors and oppressed, leaving no space for mediators or 
the interlocuteurs valables , this term emerged in the Algerian war of 
independence and referred to moderai^e nationalist representatives With 
whom CGmpromise sol ut i mi ght be negot 1 ated / between France and the 
struggling Algerians, Amazihigly enough, AmTlear eabral took up the term 
to describe the beginning of his°struggle: 'fWe (...) the engineers, 
deetbrs, bank clerks^ and son bn„ joined together to form a group of inter- r 
locuteurs valables ."* / ~ 

- — ■ Ij ' 

tester Rolakowski, who was professor M Historic of Philosophy , at the 
Univer^'ty of Warsaw and expelled in Harefi 1958, botfi from the university 

_ ; _ _ _ _ _ ' ■ _ _ ■ li ' - .' _ 

and from the Commurfist Party for -jDOlitical reasons ^ and who- now teaches at 
Oxford University, bitter due to.Staliniism (tbisjcan be felt in his writ- 
ings), has very interesting things to say on the practice of using-sHarp, 
self^exclusive dichotomies. Ijf his view^ wheh.you establish a single 
polittca^ lly c orrect ^iiay of looking at|things, that is the road to Staji- 
hism and it only prbnibtes ''traitbrs"iiristead of "dissidents." Then all 
criticism is silencedVand„the. only res the creatidn of escapists,! 

Becoming an escapist is the only scy^ution when you are forced to choose 
between the dptidhs of being "a renegade or a loyal opportunist." The^ 

escapist renounces to. an active participation in political life. - Any 

- - - ^ ■ _ j__ 

political cause defeats itself when it becomes an end and not a means, 

because it liquidates the possibility of future allies by producing * 

escapists. : ^ / ^ - ^ * . 

Kdlakdwski further points at the value of incdhsistehrcy";r?^is?W 
describes as a "refusal td chddse.dhce and for all between any values 
whatever which, mutually exclude each other. He makes it 
that he is not advocating for a middle-of-the-foad position^^^^^H^^^ only - 



stating that the various Values are* ridtbribdsly thrbughbut history^ 

Jhtrbduced into society By mutually antagonistic forces.. Ificbhsistehcyi 
.theh:30 • ^ 

as an ihdiyidual attitude is merely a consciqusly, 
sustained reserve of uncertainty ^ a pennanedt feel- 
ing of possible personal error, or the possibility 
that one's antagonist may be right. * 

-------- ^ - . 1 - _1 __ _ ._ 

Kolakowsfci is riot arguing for an absolute relativism. There are ^ 
limits to inconsistency (what Kolakowsk^^ calls ^eleraeritary situations' ):^^ 

Open aggression, ^eribe^'de, torture^ mistreatment of 
the defenseless-all these are elenentary situations^,, : 
here we suddenly confront a dual-valued world-., 
inconsistency has certain limits whithin which it is 
valid: the limits wherein reality is contradictory. 
But reality is contradictory up to a certain point. 

Perhaps because bf Freire's radical diehotbmy and* his refusal to 
face the agonizing decisions that must be*m.ade by revOlutibharies in war, 
his own iDAe team wonders whether Freire's program of education' for libera- 
tion may only be feasible in a 'pbst revolutionary' situation. At this 
time, we deem, it important to* bring up the very Amerieah Saul AlihsRy and 
some bf his rules for the ethics of means arid ends, in Rules for Radicals :^ 

• in war the end justifies almost any means (p. 29) 

• .generally, success or failur'e is a mighty deter- 
' minant of ethics (p. 34) ' ' ■ ■ ■ . 

• any effective means is automatically judged by the z' 
" opposition as being unethical (p. 35) 

• ybu do what you^eari with what you have and clothe 

it with moral garments (p. 3B).r ^ ^ 

Freire's writings (perhaps because of the reasons we have stated) are in 
Strong disagreemeritewith|what ATi risky presents as [rather cynical, hard] < 
rules. I think Alinsky describes the way of things as they are, arid 
Freire describes them as fie thinks they sfioiM be. In his admiration for • 
revolutibriary leaders, not brice Freire examiries tb what extent the leaders 
he admires may have been guided by the above "rules."' 



In cdhversatibhs with U;S. ;^Alirisky-inlpi red coitftiun-ity organizers, 
I have"heard many times that -FreJ re Is ''more revolutionary." than Alihsky i 
was. This .1 attritufae to the stated anti-Conmunism of ftlihskyi yis-a^vis 
Freire's quotes of Marx, Epi Fidel i 'ftmfl ear eabral _arid Mao-tse=tung's 
ctilttiral revolution. But we have' to see Freire's quotes and remarks 
within a coriLext: a context which Is certainly- miU^mniunist arid that 
includes a philosophical stand that rejects hisierial materiplistn^ anQ 
which i believe to be basically personalist. besides, let us not fosget 
that Freire has never been •trirectly involved in a revolutionary strugyle 
(armed warfare), Xomnuaist or not. 



It is not our if^tention to dwell on a comparison between Freire and , 

Alihsky. It is .thy^subject of a doctoral dissertation now in progress 

at Rutgers University. But there is another distirjctidn we would like to 

point out, and i/ is ihe way/Treire and Alinsky categorize humafts; For ' 

Freire, as we h/ye^ seen, humanity is sharply dichotomized ^'rito "oppressors'" 

and "oppresse<J^" T^r Alinsky, it is divided into the "haves," the "have- 

/ 34 . ^ 

nots,'' and t^e ''have Some-want more*" ^ 

Early/in the seventies Griffith referred to Freire's reliance "upon 

y - •3C : , 

emotibriaTly laderi arid vaguely defined terms." If you are in agreement' • 
with Frri re's view of reality you wilT riot see this vagueness. Freire 
talks .inost imprecisely about "the correct way." about "authentic leaders" 
out "pblitieal clarity." The logical inference is that^tRe truth > 
is arid of those who 'liare his beliefs- 





'J _ _ _ _ _ — . _^ 

That type of attitude cari be, expected in a person -who is on^ the way 
to become a leader (or prominent member of a variguard of the beriiriist 
type), preparing for revolution. Is Freire at that stage? Alinsky reminds 
us that, in preparing for a confrontation* 'you have no^option but to act 
M-1^you were 100!^ right anrl tn ffprlflrp that yoQ are. g anribt afford 



to doLibt in that type of situation, if you want victory. After victory, 
in Alinsky' s words, you "clothe with moral garments" everything you did 
to grab power. As J,M. Garcfa-P^ssalacqua rfeminds 'us, "thewiririirig 
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terrorists of yesterday are the respected; statesmen of today."^^ ^As^fdr 
the future* it is for us to decide* ; ' v 



;7 

X 



We have seen Freire's statements on revolut^ion and violence. Where / * 

is he at? timid remarks h^ve been made.sirice 1980 tp the effect t^aC. 
"Freire's pra*ctice does not mve the liberating potential it aspires to;. 
rather" there are dangers , that its potential might be the reverse, "^^ Or ? 
morecpriVatel> stated, '^Freire may be taking us to a place where we do 
not want to go." The "place" is* not even mentionid. • A last- example:^^ 

I appreciate yoar concerns about Frei re. I too am 
protect! ve-he*s such a ioyeable guy^but he's made - 
his contribution-ana, ;in a way, we are all guilty of 
making him a guf-u..* Paulo has been sucJl a good 
friend and such an importanf influehce-for all of 
us! . • 



. Early in the seventies, William Griffith warned ttet a logical coV 
elusion of Freire's theory was that; after the triumph of a 'revdlutioh,^ , 
. there would be ho freedom to disagree with the new ruling group'. fho*si 
of us who saw in Frei r©:. ah inspiration were angered. Yet,'^s of 1984, 
and analyzing Freire's writings, talks, aiid actions .since the Pedagogy of 
the Bppr-essed^ I am more and more inclined to agree with Griffith. * 

At this point, some readers may be asking, "What does all of this: 
has to do with the subject of this e^say? It'has to do a Tdt. If we find 
that we are or were unclear about the meaning and objectives of the theory 
upon which our educational activities were or are being based, and hsve 
accepted it as inherently relevant to our work, what kind of clarity can 
we have when evaluating the process and bdtcomes'' of our programs? Par- 
ticularly, when we are supposed to be acting and critically reflecting 
upon our actions! {) ' ' - i 

-jfHe fac-t=-i^^=fhat^-we'' had very little information about the issues 

that are here discussed when we created ^'pedagogy-ef-the-bppressed pro- 
grams." We idealized Paulo Freire and his pedagogy as a "third World" 
revolutionary approach that would (by definition) be retevajjt to minorities 
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(the inner Thirtf^o'rla) In the iinlted States. V .^^ 
us were, qr had been what IDAB^ays^^y^^ sHooT^ bi to fu^ly grasp Fre^re 
(laiin Afnericani eathelies i ,flarx1sts atld Mucatorsf ^ we were 1 i^^ In ; 
the United States.. We ci<55i^d.head-qn intu its ^ 



X 




Jlotes to:Bectibn 2: - How* is Freire Se^^ Unit^ Stktes?^^^^^^^ ' 

j. • - I n Literacy and Revol ut 1 on ^ Macki a categor 1 zes i n to four; types all 
rpctiohSLtp Freire's wrltingsr (a)^ theology 
V ;0f libersf ion who "east Fr^^ within dn1clgalist;fram^^ 

|p. 8) ; (b)>'aaaTt edder "brs whd "fail to understand Freire^s ' 
^ ■: pbWtlcs" a^^^ absorb 
and 4v^ntud^]y mj^ [Freire makes ] to fun^ 

lism^ (p. 9); (c| the literati st^ interpreters,' "often ham^p^^ 
* an ethnDGeritric view of [Fr§tr^^^^ to 
t EngTis cultures" (p* 9h a&^ ''tHpse wijo talce. 'issue 

V more ;^r i ess dfrectly with the pplitieal iripetus 
Maekie concludes tfiat there is aj'^kaleidbscii|e^f misinformation, ' 
^. . mi'srepresentatibn atid downright nonsense e^^ Freire't (p, 10). 

Z. Stanley M* GrabqwsRf, edy, l^aul Freire: A jlevol4itjoim^ 

fpy^ the Adult Educator (Syracuser New York: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
] : Adult EducatiopY:1972). ^ - ' : *^ 

3;^ Cynthia Brbwhj bi teracy i ri THi rty Hours : _Pa[Ulb Fre ire Vs Li teracy 
grbcess^^o^^ 
rng Cooperative, 1975). 



4. 



Patricia Cross , Adul ts as Learfters^^ (San Francisca: dossey-Bass 
Publi^fiers, 1982), p{3. 231-32. v ^ ^ . \ 

U; Si Cathbl ic Cohfeireriee, Paulo Frei re , LADGC Keyhole Series No, 1*^ 
'3. Nb authe^r gives for the^quote, wich appears unsigned in the ' 
rntroddcti bh. ^ A. 



6 . Hi 11 1 am Smi th , l^i^Jfe aninq of Con s cientizac aa^-i The Sbal bZ-gautb^ 
Frei re ' s Pedagogy , Center for -International Education (Amherst, 
Mass : Univ. of Mass, ,1976), p» vi. This author also produced 
"The C-code MaBiial " to ."operational i ze'* the concept of conscienti- , 
zat ion in ^ joint phSje^^^^ the School of Education of 

the University bf MassachtisettSj the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AIB) and, the Ecuadbri an Ministry bf Educations Ghe of the 
goals of t+ie^project wastb utilize of Frei re's 

methodology to deironstr^ate thatl^?such^a method of lit^ 
^effective than the literacy system then -being . used" The meaning of 
|(p. 4). Aip^Wijthdrevf it$ support for Frei re in 1963, but by 1972 
jt ps pH)^^^^^ iri "modified fSHri'* fdr Ecuador; ^ -I find 

thi's fact fascinatingv 




7. % Bornihice::-afl^^^Wfey, IDAC Dbeumeht #8, p# 31. 



8. Paulo Frei re. Den lehrer I-st P^l itikar 4J r 
; ber 1981. ' 



Hamburg i Octo- 
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^ 9,. The Portuguese version df/Vanilda Pereira Paiva's book is entitled 
PaUlo Treire^E o gacidnalisriio-Deve^^^^ Janeiro: 
ei vi 1 i za^ab Brasi 1 ei ra 1980 J . ' ^ ^ . 

;iO. Linda HarasiS, "Literacy and National RecohstructiBh ri jSuinea-Bissad: 
. A Critique, of tne Freiri^ Uiteracy- Canipa'^n'' (Thesis for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Toronto^ 1983). . 

11. It is iroppssible to detail the ilBpact of ^the r^1any which 
nurtured Crei re \s eel eetijcis^^^ See Haefcie's "Gontributiohs to ttie 
Thought of Paulo Frei re , " n Li teracy ^ahd Reuol uti on , pp. 93-119; 

v also Harasim [note ^ above), pp. 347--65,^ub sectionsr^ntitled: 
"The Philosophical premises of Fnej re' s pedasog^" (Christian Exis- 
tentialism, Idealism) and "Freire and the P^IGC: Ideological 
Ropulismi" -A Ust scrtjrce is Pereira Paiva's book* devoted in/its 
entirety to describe and analyze the roots of Frei re* s thought until 
1965 and. his pedagiSgi ideas as the logical product of a particu- 
lar period of Brazil's ihtelleetual life* \ 

12. Blue Series^ Side 3. See note 5 i n, Section h 

Frei re in this and, the next page were transcribed from this tape. \ 

13. ' It is interesting to note^ on the basis of this quote/ Pereira P 

assertidn til Paulo Frei re ^ p. _28i that in the German publicatijpn of 
Educati(3h as the Practice of Freedom , whole sectidhs and ex^^^^ 
in the book that dealt with BrazjJi an nationalism were excluded. ; 
This, she says, awhile avowing the ^ext to^^^^^^^ a more' universal . 
meaning, makes it diff icul t fOr Gennan readers, to understand both 
the extent to which the book>is grounded in BraziVs intellectual^ 
life during 1950-60 and the bookjs ties with developmental nationalism. 



14. We should bear in mind that the contents of mosg of Freire's'books 
are not descriptions cf^ What he did^ but philosophical and theore- 
ticaTTbrislderatibris about what he did?^^- - 

15. What is nieaht by Freire with this statanent is that education has a 
political purpose. In Freire *s views there are only two purposes: 
education ,1s either for*liberation of for domestication. But^ ^ 
Jpolltital^ here has more to do with the 14e^Sv behind any educational 
scheme i idQas that^ are transrni (and can be challenged) both , 
through tfe phDcess and c#M^ of education. It bears no relation 
to a specffie political p^^^^ with which to drganize and move to 
transform the pblitieali J^^^ of a given society 
i^J^ specific context. Tfiij5, the confusion. See note 25 in 
Section 6. iv 

\' ■ 

16. The quotes about violence and revolution are transcribed from the 
Bl ue Series, cassettes^ Side'5 /{see note 5 in Section\l), and were 
statements' liiadi fry Frei re, in 1981 In "Ho 
sane person Unlove to kill i" thus a revolutionary must" estimate 
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"the social cwt, iri livea^ of any mnit^ry operation.." Tfiis was- 
part of an anecdote of Amflcar Cabral's stand on the subject. We' 
' will late^ see that Cabral did n 

^or violenre. Freife added: "I wo^ itif every change could 

/be done in meetings, and if those in power would stop oppressing. 
Unfortunately, that is hot sbi Who are those who -hate such / 

a quantity of people by^Tlowing thp to die in hu^^ This is 
violence and hate at a tremendous level!" On the murder of_Chilean 
President Salvador Allende (1973) , Frei re s "I was tremendously 
shocked. All of us were seeing a dream destroyed. The dream of 
transforming society in peaces freedom ^ dempc racy. It is a lie 
that there was.^nd freedprn in Ghile, I had been there, absolutely 
free. (...) But I alsb believe that it is possible to begin to 
transform societies with l^s cbstT He have to give the best of 
ourselves to do that because history is changing." 0n his return to 
Brazil: "There is a new international^ orders new historical condi- . 
tions. In Brazil I am trying to do what I can within njy situation." 
Freire said that he has joitied the Brazilian Workers' Party. 

17. l^anfred Stanley^ "Literacy:, the Gn sis Wisdom," in 
Grabowski, Revblutibhary Bi lemma , pp. 35-54. : 

" # ■■ ^ ■ . 

18. Mackie, Literacy a nd Revolution , p. 105. 

_. ._ .__ _._ ._ 

19. William Griffith, "Paulo Freire: Utopian Perspective on Literacy 
Education for Revolution^" in Grabowski Revol utionary bi 1 anma > p. 77 

^ 20. Jim Walker, "the End of Dialogues Paulo Freire bri Polities and Edu- 
eatibn," in Wae^ie's Literacy arid Revblutibh , p. 112. 

21. Robert Mackie, "ebritributibris tb the Thbught of Paulo Freire," in 
Literacy and Revolution , p. 105* 

22. Samuel Silva Gbtay in El Pensamierito^Cristianb Revolucionarib r 
endeavors to prove. that it is possible to be both a Christian and a 
historical miterialist. Samuel does riot differentiate between Pro- 
testant arid Catholic ehristiari revblutibnaries. in addition, iri an 
interview weiheld bri January 31, 1984, he t^ld |ie^tfiat his book 
presents the' themy under which histbrical material i^^ and revolu- 
tionary Christianity can find a common theological grourid. I would 
like to remind the reader of Camilo Torres, a Catholic-priest who 

- actually joined the Colombian guerrillas, for armed warfare against 
the oppressive government and was killed ty the ariijy in the grtJcess, 
Everi though he took up annsi he expressed: /"'I could tru 
with the Colmtiriists in Cblbnfcia because I believe that among them 
there are truly revblutibriary elements arid because, tb the exterit , 
that they are seieritific; they have pbirits that coincide with^the j 
work I have propbsed n^self $b do... we are friends of the Coft 
and will go with them to grab power, without discarding^t^^ 
sibility that afterwards there will be a discuss^ion W philosophic - 
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24. 



25. 



guestions. At this nipment ,. practical matters are the itnpoi^taht ' 
thing. (.,.} CdnwiMnists sbduld know that I will hot jbip their 
ranks i that I .am ndt nor will be a eolffiriuhist, hot as a edlbmb^ 
as a soeidldgist or las a priest. " (Quoted by Silva 6otay, ppV 54-55). 
Eami Id: Torres is deslcr'ibed by Silva^-Gatay as a "mystip^devotdd to 



lutionr {p. 55). 
reservation,- I must 



Although I recownend Si Iva's bo'ok i^Jith^ut 
kay that it has not persuaded me that a Catholic 
can be a historical materialist. The theoretical /guncture hi pre- 
sents ,v however, is fascinatingly cohirent. The Wok (in Spanish) 

Writp td GEHILA/EARIBE,, Aparta^ 22146, UPR jStatioh, 



sells fdr $10, 
. ^ Rid Piedras, Puerto f^ied 09931. 

23. Bl ue Series, Side 5. 



r 



What ddes Treire mean by "the people" in/his statement on CjUba^ as 
recently as 1981? Sfee niy reflections in note 28 ^ Section i Is T 
"the people" in pdwer in Cuba? Do we/'believe that ^'elass struggle" 
has been eliminated /by the Revdlutidn? 1 

■■ - ' --^ ■ / ■ ' ■ / ' _ 

See hdte 15 abov&j^ Al i stair Horp^ in A Savage War of^jeaej:^ Mge- ' 
ria 1954-62 (New^York: Penguin Jooks, 1979) , states : "Itl was un- 
denis^ly and horribly savage, Winging death to an estimated one 
million Musli^f Algerians and ^e expulsion from their hom^s of ap- 
proximately |tie sanie number^f EUrdpgah settlers. If the side, 
practiced unspeakable mutil^ tdrttlred ahdi once it 

tddkhdldi^ there seemd hd/halting the pitiless spread of fiolence" 
(p. ^4)^ AmTlear CabraT^ admired-^by Freire, did not evadp the issue; 
Refermtjg to what Portjigal had turned into 'strateiiic hamilets ' In 
Guine|-Bissau» he stated: "These pmlets have been subjected to 
violent^attacks by pur troops and several of them have befen destrpy- 
'ed." Amilcar Cab^fr RevoTutidn in Guihea; - Selected Text^ trans- 
lated and edi ted Ri chard*Handys1 de (New York^ Monthly Revi ew^ 



1969) , p. 115, -c^tl car was murdered in 1973:-^'!I:}i^ei^^^^^ no 

Ion, ho pitter h^ 



way to avoid the presence of violence in 
justified the violence niay seem to be. 



26. I do hot think that combatants can successfully^face the enemy with 
■^love. '^{They may be moved by love at another, more general levels 
of which I will speak further on. L agree that the viol ?nce^- the 

ing . 



oppressed i s reactivei but I do-ndt think i t i s lovii 



27. Leszek Kolakdwski , Marxism and Beyond (Sreat Britain: ^P^ladin Boolfs^"^ 
1971). He tells^us: "Theiproblem^o|,aaSingle alternatife 
the nrast important of our time. It most adequately, expr4^ )y 
experience of the Stalinist era and the main tendency' of the pol i- 

, ti cal Left res u1 ti ng from that experience; the; who! e corapl ex of 

recent pol i t i cal and i n tel lectual attempts a t vt he - ideol ddi cal rena iF^"^ 
sance of the revol uti onary Lei't . . ^ may be characterized is an attempt 
to break throughAthe traditional StaTinistibl aelaTiail of ^ . , > 

alternative ." {Kdlakowski 's emphasiSi p. 115.) ' i , / 
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28. He says; "total ihebhsisteney is fantam^^^^ jfi practice. to fanatic 
' dsm,. while inconsistency is the so^ree^^b (Ibid., 
p. 230). Further on: "Inconsistency is siniply a secret awar^^ 
of , the contradictions of this world" {p. 231). ;, 

2.9. Ibid . . 

30. Ibid . , . . , 

31.. Ibid . , p. 237. 

32. Ddminici and Darcys IDAC Document #8, p. 31. See note 49,,Sectipn 1. 

33. Saul AlinsRy, Rol es -for Radi cal s (New York ; Vintage BookSi 1972). ■ "* 
The rules are spread throughout the Ghapter "Of Means and EndSs" 

pp. 24-47. , ; 

34. Alinsky's "have some-wSnt more" leaves space for^a materialist j 
interest) explanation on why the middle class (the have. some-want 
more) may doin the lot of the oppressed. "We will see that he does 

' hot escape the idealist trap either. But at leasts he does not fall . 
into a sharp dichotomizing. His years as cdninunity organizer to^^ 
taught ffim that things are hot _always;as elear-eut as we would like \. 
them to be. His classification appears in Ruljgs , pp.' 18-23. * 

35* WillimGriffithi "Utopian Perspective," p. 74 ' 

36. Stated by Jtian H. GarciarPassaJacqua in "The Nature of Terrorism," 
The San juari Star , Sept.l 13. !983, p. 25rand V^FALN," The San Juan 

Vstari July 9, i§83, p. 27. ; ' - a " 

37. Jim Walker, "The End of Dialogue i!'. p^ - 

38. The last two examples^re excsrpts from personal letters ^ s^^ 
concerned practitidriers to the author during ^1^ 

hat. relevant for the. purposes of this text. • 

39. See^note 35 afcye. Griffith made a critique 
tidnafy program," pp. 74-77. ^ ; , . 
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Secti on 3 

■. ■ :■ ■ ■ .■ ■ ■ ■ .; • ■ 

./...ir WHO ARE WE? " i 

' .. It is necessary te qualify my use of. the pronoun "we;" It is not ' 
-used as an acadeniic plural nor it refers to everyone who uses Frei re's 
ideas. It refers to a group mainly of Latinos in the United States and H 
Puerto Ri CO - who early, tfie-sevehties (and late, sixties) individually 
. discovered the Pedagogy of the Oppressed and were attracted to its edu- 
cational philosophy. With one eicception (a project that did engage in 
literacy wor!^ a$ its Sas^c program, though not the only program) , we were . 
not so mlien attracted by Freire's literacy method, but by the educational ' 
practice of liberation and struggle against oppression: implied /b^ 
educatidhal philosophy. The resonance of Freire in PueHo R^cd was mostly ^ 
^^felt by these of us who arl^ersuaded that Puerto Rico is a Latin American vl 
country and thus resent its being ah .Amerieah eblbhy. In the United • 
States the overt reasons for Frei re's. popularity in this particular group ! 
were the racism and- exploitation that are cruelly evident in all low-' 
income communities. 

We did hot know much about Paulo Freire, Most of us were members of 
middle class families {even if sofue of us were^ like myself, first- 
generation college students)* and had been "achievers": in schboK A few ;? 
had doctoral degrees > butj for the most par highest degree was a v.: 

Master's in Education, the Humanities or the Social Sciences. Including v; 
Ahglos, there is. still only one person with a Master's invMathematics 
within the group that has continued working Hgether. :^The in group^^^j^^ ;^ 
included a^un, an ex-hun, a political exile from Franco's Spain, a clihi- ^| 
cal psychologist and a consultant in education.^ all turhed into educators- ^ 
for-the-pedagogy-againstTOp^ the group grew into a most hete- 

rbgenedus network of more than 309 persons, ^ a in, working ^| 

with or just curious about Paulo Freire *s id^as, 
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At a edhsetods level ,\ the initial gr^ a feeling that "some- 

thing must be done." We felt indebted to the oppressed becayse we had 
been privileged, even if (and perhaps because) some of otir families l^ad 
been themselves oppressed /and hiid - "made it" within the system. did. 
hot have a very clear as to where we were going or precisely what kind 
of change we wanted* but surely enough we wanted bhahge. 

Creating or jbihihg privaje, non-profit organizations to work "in" 
the system seemed^ at" that time to be a promising option;^ This was, made 
possible due to the massive^ amoiK^rts of federal funds for programs that 
were created by the government after the "troubled" sixties. Programs 
were there for almost anything. You only had to learrj how to write pro- 
posals in "proposalesei" the bumucratic language needed to get funded. 
We either became profficieht proposal writers, or got a hold of someone 
who. was. By carefully wording and softening Freire's most radical con- 
tents we were able to obtai n funds' to deveTSjD a wide variety of programs; 
Instead of ^'oppressed," for instance, we used the_ phrase ^^"^ . 
underedueated adults." ' The pedagogy of , the oppressed was called "non- 
traditional "compensatory" Or "alterhative padagogy." If the program 
to which we were sending a proposal waSc;known to be staffed by liberal s^ 
we would use "Third'World" somewhere in the proposalV^ At that tlW* we' 
could not See the strings attached to federal funding, and we all needed 
salaries. Learners in the programs we crgated epe from the le^^ 
of the social strata and could not afford tuition fees. As a result* most 
institutions and programs became almost totally "dependent upon federal 
funding. Even an institution wifich proudly declared itself to 
exception, after ih-depth questioning was also found to b indirectiy 
dependent lipbh federal funds , as i ts staff members received food stamps 
and all sorts of federal transfer paymeh;^s for low-income iridividuals-i to 
complement the subsistence salaries the'^instltution paid. As of this 
writing the institution is no longer'^ 

Host of us efrose to lead very/simpie pe^^ 1 if estylesi regardless 
3f inebme arid place of residence,/ We were only a few individuals and 

• . V , ^ ^ ..:7 



became workafiolics- There were rib "bdreaberaeies" in btir projects ahdi 
except for proposal writing arid other spgcialized skill s^ all did a bit 
of everything^ especially teaching or "facilitating" as we preferred to 
call our work. The absence of one person could easily deplete a project 
of needed staff. This led one of us to exclaim at a meeting: "How can 
we assist in the liberation of anyone, if we are slaves to liberatirig 
education?" V / 



The "we" that I am tryjng to make alive through what, admittedly, ; 
may appear to be impressionistic descriptions i F^^^ only to the begin- ^ 
nir>gs of the ehcouriter of a small group iriy the United States^ which ocur- #; 
red in 1978-79. Prior to bumping into each other, we were pretty much ■ i 
isolated indi'viduals and" small groups working for liberating education : 
without kridwirig that there were other individuals arid groups engaged in 
the same task. The development of what later on became a^broad network^ ' ' ; 
and the prWIlis encountered in our practice^ will^be described later.* '| 
What I have presented until now as an answer to the "Who are we," is* iri inS4^ ; 
dpiriidrii a naive clich§. ' ^ 

• ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ' / \ ' ""^"a. 'J% 

"Naive," if not uricritica;li because for all the^talk of ela^s- • III 
Struggle and Other Marxist terms ^ t^ question itself has never b^en asked , ' I 
by liberating educators ^in a non- ideal istic framerark. It is, indeed, a 
tabo6:t6 ask a question as simple as: . "And^ what are your class or "self"- {}| 
interests?" unless one is expected to listen to and accept a ver^ ideal „ ' /;| 
platitude or evasion.^ But we are not alone in this profilem. Let us revlw 5^ 

three examples of answers to that question: those of Saul AlirisRy, Byron ?l 

^ --_ . . . .. ^* ■ • . ■ " "-^ 

Kerinard and Karl Harx. • ^ " 



Saul Al ijisky asserted that self-interest is the basis upon which 
humans operate: / ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ • \ 

' It appears shpeful tO 

bas is of naked sel f - interest^ so ^e^de^ 
to reconcile every shift of cir^ 
- btir self- interest in terms of a broad iroraV justi^ 
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' tion or ratibrializatidri;^; We do hot a ■ 
fact: eiir bwh self fhterest. ( fejles. . p, 55) 

What, tfipi we might rightfully ask, was Alinsky'.s self ihtere$$? Or that 
of :his schbo\bf community organizers? Ah, my friend, there are excep- 
tions: ./ \ 

there is that wondrous quality of man that from time 
to time^floods :over the natural dams of survival and 
self-interest, • • these are the Exceptions to the rule, 
but ttere has been enough of them flashihg through the ; 
' murky past of .history to suggest that episodic trahs- 
figuratidris bf the human spirit are more than the - 
flash of fireflies. (Rules, pp. 58-59) : 

\ We have seen 4^reire explain that a inenjber of the well-to-do comrnits 
"class suicide" to join the 'lot of tfje oppressed ^acting out Of -iovel coniSit- 
ting "class suicide." In wy opinion^ not very different from Alihsky's 
"trahsfiguratioh of the human spirit." 



Byron Kenhard, a community jj^r^^^ with more than a decade of 

,expenehce in .the United Stat^, has publ ished ja^vrryrin^^ 

entitled Nothing Can be Bone^ Everything i< Pos W^.^ Let us see how he 

^deals with our question: 

■ , - - . - --^ - ' ■ ^ . - - .. : 

Nature, in its bounty, seems to have prbgranined a few 
members of the human pecies to kick ^ 
first sign of oppression or abuse of But- 
nature is prudent as welt as bounti^^ so it programmed 
. a vastly larger number oi^individuals whose dob it is to 
keep the lid on tight, (p. 1) 

And, further on ^ 

What drives the organizers? Way down^deep^ I confess, 
the answer may be pure and simple reseritment of author- 
ityf Sox^what is the psychological motivation -Is pathe- 
\tically pliiin to ar^ greenhbrn Freudian? ' So what .if _ w 
organi2ers>^Te all_t|*yi^^^^^ 

If nobody evef^ came ^^albiig and st^^^ up,, every- 

one would liv§\as serfs or slaves under the thurnb of - 
some despot, {px^) * . 

Row did M,arx himself account for ^ own radical^ 
stated, social being d€te}^ihes eor>sciousries come he, as a member of 



the glitej opted for the caW of thiproletan ' " . 

'Through the cbriteraisUtio^^ ' ^ 

working class" and. ^irbugh "a theoretical compre- ^ \. - _ 
hensibn of history;''\ t 

there is no way to avoid thKelitism, the "we-are-sbntethijiig-^ 
feeling in all the above examples. Asb one, not even the most adamant 
historical materialist, seems to see aXwhy beySnd lofty ideals. It may be 
that, as Alvi'n Gouldner says happened to Marxists, we liberating- educators 
have reached the limits of our ielf-undeWtahding. Bui Sbardner sees a 
way out and, for what it may be worth in Wms of self- reflect ion, I will 
sipmarize his theory, apologizang for the net^essarily sketchy way in **hich 
I must do it. ^ 



\ ■ 



According tb Alviri Go^iTdneri Would beVepreSsRtatives of a ne)« • 
class in history: the cu^lfe^ral {as---eppOsed to mot^.etary) burgeoisie. Our 
"capital" is culture, the one we have arcquired through our studies at " 
precisely those "formal" edueatiehal institutions^ we criticize so much. " 
There are two sides to the "we:" "intellectuals" and "tecfihical int^T-; 
1 1 gents i a. "-The terms "class" and "^pital" are taken from Marxr and s o ^ ; 
justified by gouldhe^based Qpbrr-H^^-tex^ in Goutdner's terms 

presented a "fundamentally inadequate" scenario when defiTTinrthe-elass-^,, 4 
struggle as one in which the protagonists were the proletariat and cap1- V 

^ in 

talist classes. ; • 



. the New Class made its dibut in the United StStes with Woodrow Wil- 
son's administration and with the tHl^^^^""^"* °^ intellectuals in the , , 
Socialist and progressive movements that preceded rit^^^^^^^^^ aTierfat^ 
ed the new class, who turned to fight its bppbhent-i^he rfiomed class, in . 
.arenas such as academic freedom^ protection of cbns expertise, 
in public poTiey deveiopfflentr reform.rnovements^f 
the international ecology movement, and even wbmeri's liberation^ about 
which Gouldner says:^ 



some important part of it Is hot only an expression 
of rqs 1 s tance ;to the oppress 1 on of womeh- 1 ri-g^ 
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' but a demand by eduM 
membership rights in tfie New Classl 

Because "no class goes to war without first seekitig what it can^^^ 
through hegotiatiohs or threat, (...) one, basic strategy of the New Class- 
is to cultivate ah alliahc^ with a mass wbrfcirig class ^ proletariat or 
pesantry, to sharpefi the conflict between ttiat mass and.the ^Dld class^'an 
to direct that alliance against the old class and its hegemonic position 



in the old social order. 



n8 



Both the welfare state and the Socialist state are seen by Gouldher 
as pblTtical strategies of the culti^ral New Glass, adding that in a 
Socialist state the hegemony of the New Class is greater. One of the pub lie, 
ideologies of the New Class is that of "professionalism" (let us remember 



that Ivan 11 lich described the "service" professions as "disabling prbfe 

9 _ _ _ _ _ 

sions"), wtiich is a "tacit claim by the New eias$ to teehnieal arid mor 

superiority bver the old class," as well as "a bid for prestige withir/ the 

established society" arid ^ represeritation of the New Class as ari 

to the bid. fhe/New Class "is a cultural bi^rgeoisie who iSpprbpriates 

privately the advantages of an historically and collectively prddj/ced cul-' 




tural capital. 



nlO 



I could gc^on and ori wiiti Gouldner's theory » whtch has a/great deal • 
of relevance to the taboo question iri "progressive" arid/dr jleftist" 
circles everywhere. It has much more richness bf cbriterits/thari what I have 
presentecl. Bttt I will leave 'it here trusting that you* can/ get the idea, 
which I will further illustrate with ari ariecddte of a cpyersatidri I heard 
some years ago* ; ' / 



It was ^ dialogue between a Marxist-<^ninist,partty"mernber and a 
typical formally urid'eredueated self-made capitalist on their prbbaKPe future 



in a revdlutidn.' The Gdntnunist comes from ar well-to-do rniddle-class 
family, had. studied in Europe and learned a' very advanced medica^^ 
tiori that IS very scarci^fi the country; The capitalist had be^^ 
to hunger and to the crq^ ty of an urbaH ghetto since early chi 



o ■ 
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got out of it through sheer fbree (literaltyi hbt'^^tu^^hg vielenee)^ 
leaving school when he was in the eighth ^rade (public school) to help 
^sustain his mother and brothers while working in the docks for 25 cents 
ah hburi twelve hours a cMiy* They were neighbors*- 

Capitalist: Have you ever experienced hu^^^^ \ , 

Gommunist: YdU know I haven* t. • < 

Capitalist: And now you have a very valuable profession, 

right? What will your financial situation be \ /-^ 
if your revolution triumphs? You will be in 
''high deinand, because there are only a fe^^^ 
your skills. Besides, you are a party member 
; ^and surily that also will be rewarded- But* 
what will i be? ' 

Communist: Your experiehc^^ 

' could be very valuable in workers/ syndicates ' 
after the revolution* ^ ^ . ^ 

Capitalist: You must be jokingJ_ What syndicates, under a ' 
Cortinunist systan? &y definitions WorkerSiar 
no longer oppressQ(i_ in a' ConSiunist society. 
0ur struigU was' CO 
ther\ is n(^^ch thing =^in your d^^^ 
^ \ Come on, let/ us be,hdnestl_ 
' be 'at thp top and guys like 
bottom, after ^^y properties ar§ expropriatedx 
gind spr® do-noththg party^credenti^iled guy is 
rewaSTO^ Not while I am alive. 

You fell have to In 11 m^^^ |t 
Ibve^his land as much as you do, and will hot ^ # 
become an ex ile» ^ \ 



11 



^ * V (END Of DIALOGUE) 

tie must start with people where they are:, Freire frequently says. 
Do we honestly tfiirtk the capitalist will be changed thn)ugh* die with 
a middle-class person, class suicide and all?^ Or is he ''the eneff^" with 
which, according to Freii^, dialogue Is not possible? At least, duHng. 
more years ^han our eoramihist friend , even before the D^imohist was born 
and until He jpiirpbrtedly cbiro^^ the now capitatist was, 

indeed, part of the people, and very mucH^oppressed to bout. The Communist, 



"J 
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as you may have gathered, I believe to be a member of the New Slass^ He 

; ._ . ' • ' 

was never oppressed. i ; 

What do. we do in situations like this?', Mfio are we, anyway, an^ what 
moves us? What do'^e believe in? Are -we members of t^ie New Glass? Br 
just kind, loving people prepared to give everything ^ including our lives, 
for the oppressed? And* do we know what we' are talking about when we talk 
about poverty and oppression? How nahy of us have experienced it (nqt as 
an ^ct of will, to have the experience, -But because there was no other 
choice)? . • ' / s . \ 

* 12 
In tfiis context, let us listen to what Biarihe Ravitch**' has to say 

about "radicals.*' Su5nmari2ing Hichael Katz ( CI ass i Bureaucracy and the 

Schools), Ravitch estaBlisbes that, as educators became self-consciously 

• professional "they turned inwards and built a harrow world of their own j 

. shielded by their^self-righteeus,' salvatibnistj feformist Hietoric, they 

lost the capacity either to accept. criticism or to criticize themselves," 

Have "we" the "new wave" of liberating educators fallen into this parti e 

lar trap? • . ^ \ _ v ■ 

- ■ - -13 . « - 

Again, quoting Katz: . 

( I suspect ^*iat what the poor watnt for their child 
^ is afflM^nce* statuSi and r bouse iJi " 

, rather .thart ebtimuhity, a guitar and soul. They ma^ 

prefer scfrobls that teach their ehildren to read and 

write 'and cipher rather than to feel and to be. If 

this is the Case, tfieg an uncomfortable piece .Sf* 

reality must be confronted: ^do c a tibnal r a d icitlisiiLas 

itself a spec j€S of cUss patQ»1^^ an 

attempt at cultural imposition fuilx as much as the 

traditional educational ®iphasis on competition, 
' \ restraints ihd ordirliness* whose b^urgeoi . 
y cals are quick to extoH ate. (My emphasis . ' 

It Has beejt our field Experience that, while we wanted to develop critical 
cohscibdshess wi th 1 earners ^ they wanted a high school diploma^ or to learn 
English as a second l^anguagii and very rapidlyi to get a 3*ob* They did 
not have- the time o-r the inclination fbr other "critical" subjectlv And . 
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if yda said that a: diploma'was "not impertanti" after silence was broke/i 
threogh trust, a learner would be, qujcR to say: "fbt importan't for you.r- 
How tnany do you hav^" ^ ^ " j\ 

Addressing those of us who have critiqued past education refonners^^^f^^^^^^^^ 
and who have either been engaged In (or accepted) a radical revision 'of 
schooling, Ravitch asks: 

If reformers in the past have^been power-hungry; * * 

manipulative and devious,, why trust reformers in thei 
present? If past reforms have served '^hidden 'vested - 
interest^ rather than the people, why assume bene- ' 
ficial conseguencejs from present reforms? If class 
connections are soicompe}ling>hat are'^we to make of . v 
the radical revisionists themselves, ^all of whom are, 
by professional status and iry:ome, libers of the 
5^me upper middle class group tJiat^hW traditionally ' 
led,reform movenffints? V 

Ravitch tackles head-on a major dilecnma "we" seldom confront" 



; One of the most perplexing dilepnas for radical 

. critics Is whether to stress liberty or equality as 
the most importaiit end for society. Wst of them •' ' 
simply ignore tm teftsiori between the two values. and 
■ assum e that It ix, possible to have a society and a 

kind of schooling where both Tiberty and equality are 
maximized, while bureaucracy and admin-istrative 
^systems are minimized |f not eliminated altogether. ■ 

Ravitch is persuaded 'tha| "revolutionary ^galltarlanism cannot be achieved; 
without extensive poll ticaT and social controls." I think "we" are 'fiot v 
in agreement with Ravitch on that on^, but' we do have doubts. What is k ,- J 
Ravitch' s dudgemint of -those "who^propes^ radical egalitarfanlsm"? «el\, - V)^ 
s hi thinks that we value equality more than we value liberty or efficiency 
because, iji hec opinloni full egalltarianisro "could only^je achieved ^^ . :> 
establishing a powerful state bureaucracy capable o^/^pRstan^y morSitsfi^i 
the redi£tributioh. of money, jobs and other tewardj^^T the- cr^tion.bf :jl 
hew class of, bureaucrats in the theore^icallarCTassless societsV^^ 

The above may irrime-the reader, but I do think- ft merit^^^me^^j-Jf^ 
thoughts. 6ver the past year .(1983) i there has, been a very s.trtjVig OTf(ys»^^^ 

mm 




in our network awa^^ from the Soviet system, which is increasingly called 

• "state capitalism" by many. ^_ rAl though we never talk openly in frbnt of * 
"the. eheiTiy"^ many have statecl in private eonversatidhs that they ("We") 

. could never surrender otjr intellectual freedd to criticize what "is hot 
r^ightl" . The issue of whether freedom and equality are mutually exclusive 

val^ues has- never been dea?t with adequately ^y the heft* Yes, you can be 

• - ■ • ' • _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ * ■ " 

••"free -to die of hunger under a bridge, or of eold in, winter because you 
;Cannot afford heating expenses. Thaty we all agree, is not freedom. But 

• are the re "freedoms" that most of us are flat prepared to surrender? Hhich? 

• And how does all this relate to our role in the struggle for liberation and 
empowerment? Could this issue of freedom or equality be One of the si^ua-. 

j^'tjohs j^hat xould' jbstify^Kolak^^ view of the right not to choose?!- 
But thf?n, Freira says that n^hobsinYliTquiWfent Tc^ s 
sor; that naon^ is neutral. If you ("we") do not choose, we are "the" 

. eriefiiy." Or are we? 

■ - -■ — ■ - , 

./ ' . . • __ _ .. .V _. . .__ 

V .Gouldner says that a ^ paradox of the New Class is that it (we?) is 

^ # 21 

both elitist and emancipatory. I think that our elitism cannot be ^Jenied* 

no matter^how much we try to deny it.. Because elitism is more than ah 

' attitude. It also has to do with the place {or role) we have ijf our particu-_ 

■ I . 

lar societies. ^ . 

An answer to the; questions "Who are 'we'?" and "What motivates us?" 
it se^ms to met is crucial in any attempt at evaluating our work in Frei re- 
inspired prdgrarns* We| should hot avoid an i^ca^^ation of our personal » 
histories, -bur clafs position, bur jobs, our salaries, our zone of resi- 
dence, and why {and how) all these "fit" or do not fit with our overt and 
perhaps not so overt objectives. Freire's theory does not provide for this 
type of analysis. ' It may be beautiful to think that we are (1) acting out 
of love* (2) non-elitist > (3) prepared to cbngnit^'' class suicfde ," and. 
(4j prepared to leam ^ 'frgm the learnfers, who we consider our equals in a 

\ _ ' ■_ 0 ___ ___ 

coirrioa quest for effective ways- to ^£ight . against ^p^ression and create a 
ffaer^ world - beautiful , J but, is it true? 
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BosRisH defihi^ldhs for all vague temsi taken right out of Freire's. 
books have been abundant. But the problem of hisw to use tW&hi once In the 
farmworkers fields* public housing proaectSi the streets and the hbri- 
classrboms we created in the United, States , was left untouched. Each had 
to invent hiWher way at each site^ hot withSut a great deal of ideologi- 
cal and powers^ struggle within each site. Ultimately, "we^' represented a 
very heterogeneous group of self-appointed rebels (or radicals) that in 

three years could not agree upon a single definition upon which to act col- 
op > , : ' 

- lectively. 
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Notes to Section 3: Rhb Are We? :^ 

!• in and within are not the same. He used -to say we were "within. " * 
To work "within" you have to reach the inner sanctum of the system. 
Very few Latinos have achieved that. , ' 



(Ariddver, Mass.: Buck Rouse Publishijig Company, 1§82). 



-5. 



f3. Quoted by Alvin Douldner in, The Future -o^ InteUectuals and the ; 
^ H ise of the New Clas s (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982), 

^ ^ p. 58. ^: . . ^ 

.4. Alvin GouVdneri the. two Marxisms (N^ Tofk: Oxford University Press, 
1982). 

_ . _ . ^ . - 

\5.- Gbuldner's "New Class'' (see note 3 above}, should not be confused with 
^•^ -^tiic^^ An^nalysis of the 

Communist System (New York, 1957) or in The Unperfect Sbcrety; 

ond the New Class (New YtJrk^ 1969). D^i las refers to the already 
ent"?fefiched bureaucracy in the Soviet Union and other. socialist 
states. Gouldner's new class, the way I see it, would. be the class 
contending for power against the one identified by Djilas. 

We would do well to examine wheper all revolt are a civil war . 
.among different sectors of the elite, particularly, in Alinsky's 
tet^s, between the "haves" and the "have some-want more." 

Gouldneri New Class , p. 17. 

8^' IbJd. ' ■ 

. — . ... 

--9rf~~---*-i-vah IVTich, Towand-aJiistoryLJ^f^ (New York: Bantam, 1980). 
JCh^ Gouldner, New Class, p. 19. 

li: See my^ transcription of "A Dialogue. w Freire"lin EducaciSn Libe- 
radpra^ (E.L.)^ January 1982* pp. 6-10, in which freire says: "It is 

J very important to stress that we.must start wher% the students are, 
with their ovtfh perception of reality, their own level of knowledge, 
not with one's. (...) It is_impossible 50 start from side of 
things" (p. 7). £Jb. was a newsletter published in English between 
Sept. 1980 and Nov. 1982, tc c;r;Mect practitioners of Frey^e's ideas 
in the United States and Puerto Rico. v A total of eighteen issues 

were published. _These arestill available from: Al ternativas ^ 

- P.O. Box 424j_Sendrial Mail Station, Rf^, Piedras, Puerto Rico 00925. 
In the Jan. 1982 issue , 1 provided a transcription of a Seminar/ 
^ Dialogue which took place in^he Spanish Educational Development 
(SE0) Center, Washington, D.C., December 1981. ^ 

c 

* • ■ 
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12. Biahne Ravitcfi, The Revisionists Revised^ ^^ Critigue -o^fe-Rad^^ 
Attack P I T the Schoc a^s (New York: Basic Books, 1978)5 p: 118. 

13. Ibid. , p. 124. 



. 14. See_my article, "The Emergence of a Liberating Eddeatibh Prbjeet," 

in Educacioh biberadbra , Becember 1985, pp. £5-17. ^* 

15; Ravi tch , ^P^v i s i oni s ts Revi s i ted , p. 167. ; 

16- iMi- ' P- 155. - . A . 

17. Ibid . 

18. Ibid .,- p. 98. . 

19. The idea^is that the State becomes all powerful, stifling dissent 
and appropriating the surplus value of the workers* labor to invest 

4t as the^State pleases. The workers may have no say at all in the - — 
way the surplus value*is invested. 

20. There is really no way to know who or wj>ere i§ "the en*2my" of 
liberStirig education. The paranoid and at the same time naive way 
in which "the ehejuy" is seen, in my opinion, has prevented us from 
entering intodialogues with persons critical of our theory and/or 
practices. If we only talk to those who agree with us, are not we 
following a dangerously uncritical path? 

21. Gduldher> New Class , p. 84. 



/ . 



22. This section- is mostly written in the past tense. This does hot mean 
that all the fi el dwork based upon Freire h^^ The use of the 

past tense is due to the fact that I am engaged in a retroipective 
look at what transpired between 1979-198^ There are still many 
y' ysers ^f Freire's ideas in the United States ^ even/sdme /of those 
./ who integrated the "we" about which I talk here. However, jTi|ny 
liberating educstidh projects. did not survive ReagShbmies and/br 
thell* own internal theoretical/practical weaknesses. Projects that 
did survive are for the most part^ again working isoU from each 
otfTer, trying to make ends^meet and wondering if they will still be 
around next year, of this wH (not pro- 

jects) are still connected a network and exchanging fry means of 
the newsletter Alternativas. This is described in thg next section. 



or 
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Section 4 • ' 
WHAT BIB WE BD? 

Oh the previous section, I stated in general terms some charaeteris- 
tics of those of us whs, during the seventies ^ created what we wanted to 
be a pedagogy with (not for) the oppressed; We called it liberatim 
education.'^ I have established that we were guided by Frei re's books; 
arid by ari expressed conviction that there 4s oppression iS the United 
States (of which racism is drily a part). We were also persuaded thai the 
"traditional" (and even most of the nori-traditibrial ) educational programs 
in the United States either had given up or had not really tried to 
create and provide relevant educational services for (much less with ) the 
6ppfess-ed: irfe decided to try. "'"^ " 

There were vast differences among the ways in which we tried; there 
was an iiimense variety iri the educational programs arid activittes we 
created to work with' the oppressed. They iricluded Spariish literacy pro- 
grams, ESb i^lasses, adult basic education, GEO preparation cl asses ^ pre- 
college programs ^ college prGgrams at the 2- and 4-year levels; the use 
of theatre, clowning, malfege and other riOri-verbal edueatibrial tools; 
ehi 1 dbi rtfriETasse5Tl^OT^dtica^40R--pTOg?i^^ 

college re-eritry programs for middle-aged women, to ham§ only a f^*^~ 

6or iristitutiorial base was summarized as follows iri November 1981;^ 

We are all private iriOri-prof it brgariizatibris working 
at the grassroots level iri urban and rural geographi- 
cal areas where Lat^inbs are concentrated. We do not 
own fancy or expensive physical facilities, equipment, 
libraries, audio visual or computer centers. We are • 
by no means financially secure. A doctoral degree 
would be more an exception than a ruleiri the paper 
credentials of our staff. We caririot afford Ph. D. 
salaries. Mostof tfje learriers iri bur projects canriot 
pay tuition^ arid because mbst institutions are not 
accreditedj students are not eligible for financial 
aid. Our reveriijes are extremely limited. 
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-■, _ _■ : ■__ ^ _ 

• The Tearners in our programs were a- predominantly Latino pbpuTation, 
although some projects worked with Black and heterdgenebtis (Blacky batinb 
Oriental) populations. With few exceptions* learners were adults 5 those 
described fay the Mn^ted States educational system as "non-traditional 
"deprivedi" or "d :^dvahtaged." We rejected all those labels; In bc- 
ctipatidnal terms ,<the learners could have been unemployedy or seasonally 

employed. They included recent imnigrants and regular migrants. The 

%^ _^ _'_ ' ■ 

immense majority of . them lived under poverty level in either urban or 

rural areas. """f- ' 



They wanted to learn and they worked hard at learning what tfiey 
needed. / They were most smphatically nbt, as "the system" often states or 
implies, lazy, ignorant losers. It may seem that way* within a self- ' 
serving definition of competency or survival, which conveniently^ turns 
into self-fulfill ihg prophesy; - 

A set of beliefs (even if locally defined at each site) was deemed 
to be the starting point in all pr^ograms. These were to be translated 
into a set of concrete actions. Thus I called than "practiced beliefs." 
There were: " 

• we are all hUmans* and therefore* equals in our ^ 
J iuman dignity; we are all worthy of_ respect* and 

we are^aTT^tmo^^ — Because-Ji3diLg_ls^lM^ _ _ 

ing, we all have learned a lot; We may not have 
learned the same things but everyone surely has a 
lot to teach others.^ 

* all of us* including "administrators" can be 
learners and teachers at the^same time * if a process 
to do so 1s_ created. ^pecjalized,^functions in a 
hierarchical brgahizaP^nal structure are not com- 
patible With bur views/5 1 

♦ the organanizational process of an educational 
Institution is as important as the contents of its 
educational programs. In fact, the process is a 
type of contents— what some have called the hidden 
curriculum of the educational system. We must. 
constantly examine with learners the process of ^ 
education and administration in our institutions. ° 
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We probably shared thg ^arne ideals that are voiced fciy' the tradi- 
' tional ediicational system, but We believed ourselves to be different: we 
acted upbri the ideals and strived to translate them into eohcrete. actions. 
Our rationale for this was: 




you cahribt teach freedbin to a captive audience ^ you ^ 
cannot teach equality when, the teacher or bqardmem- 



/• ber is above and hierarchically separated froiT) the 

/ students You cannot in honesty evaluate the work 

/ of cther^if you are not prepared-^to be evaluated by 

them. You cannot teach deilidcracy by means of unde- 
mocratic processes, 7 

The way to avoid falling into the trap of saying without doing wass 

what I how believe to be the adoption bf\a superficial in terpretati on of demo 

cracy as a participatory process with which we would reflect with' learners 

_* __ 8 

about all institutional activities. 



We deemed attitudes and emotions to_be of "utmost importance: 

We do hot separate embtidhs and feel ihgs from words 
and action. We reject the affective/ebgriitive dichb- ^ 
tony and tafep^nto consi d g^atioh these domains, Ibok- 
ing at how they are expr^ed in^wor^ds and actions. 
And this we do with eyei^ypne: students, tea^ 
administrators. Me examihe this cognitive and affective 
domains in words and action on a one-to-one basis, but 
also in group situations. We do it bsy means of* open 
dialogues and what some woulc call exercises in group 

dynamics. Bbdy lahguage and hbh-verbal cbirinuni cation 

are important. for us. ¥e"di"sagrSe~strbh bur- 
selves and anger, like any other feelings^ is ebri- 
sidered okay, as long as it is acknowledged or pointed 
out in a dialogue, to examine it as a part of a pro- . . 

cess. ■■ ^. ; ... ^ 

We frowned at "academia" because we felt it irrplied something that 
is separated from the common sense, day-to-day concerns of the learner. 
Not only separated, but above- and b^yoji d these concerns. Which was, iti 
bur bpihibh, the major reason why learners often failed to learn in 
"academic" environments while they learned easily in the environment we 
created with them. 
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Our preferred mode of learhing .was coUgctive or group lianiing. ? 
• Most of us emphasized collective learning, as opposed to individualized 

ihstruetieri* We felt very strongly that the basis of power is found,. iri 

_ ' in _ _ ^ 
-feollectivei rather than individual actions. That ^ why we tried to 

emphasize the participation of ;1 earners in decision-maki^^ frowning upon 

distinctions between "academic" and "admini^/trai^l^V matters as if these 

were i sol a|:ed entities. 

0 As for curriculum^ in addition to considering the p rocess of educa- 

■ tidn as an inherent part of the. contents , we tried to make the day-to-day, 
common sense concerns of t ha Jiarners the basis upon, wh^ 

wlttL thenty a -gurriculu m.^ ^ it to be a cross^disciplinary (or 

■ iritlrdiscipliriary) ^curriculum that could change every year, biised uporiV' 
the needs of the* learners^ as perceived by us with all of them. We tried - 
to avoid the pressure of prescribed contents that we. had to cover in "X" 
period of time.^ We were ebricerned with effective »±eachihg and Tearhing, 
The pressure to cover prescnbed contents, in our opinion, prevented both. 



We truly believed the fdllowihg to be the product of our efforts: 

Within our programs^ the learHers cortie out of the ' 

culture of silence; out of , the fatal i sin and apparent 

docility; put of their self -devaluation^^ 

develop a sense of power based upon a critical . 

understanding of the- concrete conditio of their 

existence in this country. They realize that these 

conditions can and should be^«^ 

do something to this effect. : 

This cannot be the result of traditional teaching, 
which is conceived as a process whereby a knowl ed- 
geable person deposits cdritents into the head of 
^ an ignorant .person* Empowennent cannot resul t f rbrh 

this type of activity in which the process is tel-- 
lihg learners that they are -^powerless and ignorant ' • 

while the contents say othjerwise. 

Teaching arid education inj^ , 
admi ni strati on of educational i ns t i t utions , i s con- 
. ceived, as something different. An ediicatipn of 
guality then would :be seen as an unfi process; 
the^rocess of learning how we can best learn togethe r 
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'■r\ is equals arid, with dignity what we §11 decide It is — 
important to learn, so that we can be; empowered to 
act, "to change -^Rd—tfterefo/e to transform oor world 
i nto a p lUce— iii-wii ich it will be easi-er to be human 
and to love , 

^' As stated In note 3 for this section^ all the information I. have 
provided thus far is excerpted from a presenta"ta*on I was asked to make by ^ 
a major funding agency. I knew very well that what I was to say was not 
exactly what "the system" wanted to ^ hear ^ but I went along with my plan- 
ned presentation anyway. As of I984' I must admit that the statements^ 
presented in 1981 only offered our^ ideals, our shoulds; what we wished 
biir programs to be. ; ^ ' - - ■ ----- - ^x---^ - ^ ... 

In 1981 i had already discovered the enormous gap which separated us 
from our funding sources i and had: realized that a "cdhfrdritatitin" was 
inevitable. Further, we were going to lose (our funding, that is);Unless 
we opted to defeat ourselves by accepting money to do what we. did not 
want to do. In our situation^ funding would be a self-defeating victory, 
A decision had to be taken bath fndivi dually and within each project- 

I had made mijie. the Reagan administration was into "quality" and- 
'excellence" in education, and we were far*^rom being considered "excel- 
lent" by the system. Eonsequently, in the presentation 1 was asked to 
iffgr I started by dehduocirig "the defihitidns game:" -.^ 

The defiriitions game is ari obstacle to edirtnurii eat ions 
which lead^ us to a dead end. "What is quality?" we 
can ask, and after a long discussion we will either 
draft a definition that is so general that it Is ^ 
meaningless , or we^will come 

tions as there are persons. AnB^here do we go frorn 
\ "here? The>'defi ni t ion St game can take us straight into 
a need _td define even the cdricepts*we have used in 
our defiriitiori. But that would riot tell tis much abdu^ ' 
what we can actually do to promote effective teaehi rig 
arid learning. I dare say that perhaps definitions 
are not as helpful as- we often think they are! 



Further on, I lashed against another "favorite" of thi|_ system by 
laying that w^^ere riot into "the numbers game," although sponsor! ig agencies 
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Sdnietimei required we enter 



How many do you recruit?. How many do you enroTir"-^^ 
How many do you graduate? Our quest -is riot |uahtity, 
but quality^ It should be evident by now tfiat, if wf 
were tb ebhstrue a_definition of quality in liberating 
educatiohi its elements- would greatly differ from the " 
accepted, standard criteria, which ars baslcally «uan-^ 
titative. 



Our collective work, which a group of seven fw^'ect directors had sf rived 
to sustain since 1978-79 was about to end its federally-funded stage. We 
could sense i)t. A change of adminisiration had taken place in the'^govern 
merit Of the Uni+ed States and it was hot inclined to assist tie grass- > 
roots. As I stated to a group Of abO'ut 75 liberating educators in the 

• . : 1? 

only national conference we ever held: 



Thri only reason v^y we are here today is because we 
have not forgotten . because we have fbllbwed-up. 
And we have to 0 it again if we want to continue 
working together.'^^Tjpat is for you to decide, for 
you to* do. . - * 

_ __ ^ _ _ _ V _ - ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

^ IR£EL is only ah instrument- for your use. But IReEL 
needs you to use it on behalf of all not only for the 
sake of your own institutions. We need to go beyond 
the narrow confines of our barrios and to reach out 
to companeros in o^er barrios. It takes all of us 
to do it. . 

IRCEL (Information and Resources Center for Educacigh bib^radora 
-liberating education-) had' two beginnings. "Officially^' it started in 
September, 1989 when we received a federal grant to finance it. Unof- 
ficially, however^ it started in 1978 when a group of representatives 
from some Hispanic Liberating Education projects surprised gach other at 
a conference in Wisebhsih. It was a Prbjects Directors' meeting convened 
l^y a federal funding agency. I Had been working with a grbup 'of Freire- 

_ _ _ _ _ JO _ _ _ . • 

ilinspired educators in Puerto Rico/^ trying to discover through practice 
and based upon Freire's theories, a rllevant alternative for the educa- 
tion of urban low-income adults, i had submitted a proposal requesting 
financial support for our efforts. We received a three-year grant and 
that is hov^f I found rnyself, as an evaluator, in a Projects Directors' 
meeting. 



To bur dismay, we felt alienated, we felt that we did nV^belong 
'tfiere. hatbrally moved" to see if therei were other Latirtds in the con- 
ference with which #e could cdSlriUriicate* We found peaple from two pro- 
jects: one in New York and one in Oregon- We all discovered that what 
we were doing was very similar, although we were working in very different 

barrios : We learned that we were not alone, and that knowledge gave us 

14 _ _ _ ' 

some energy to §o on* When the meeting ehded^ however, we went 'back to 

bur projects .and we did not follow-up- You know how ito's: practitioners 

selddiOave the time to 'do. these things. ' ^ \ 

In 1373 .there was Mother Projects Directors' meeting. Arid by then 
there werevSfeven tatinb projects doing whctt each described as 'hiberating 
education/' " By tKis^me^ aTV feeling ah UrgeheF ta'^eoMhiea^ 
each other, but tj communicate without the limitations of a conference 
that had little to do with what we^wera doing. ^ We just h^d to jneet^again, 

with an agenda prepared by us, for us- ' ! 

,i 

6rie of the projects had received more money than it had requested, 
by mistake of the funding agency, this -project asked the funding agency 
to allow us^ to use t is extra money to' convene an Hispanic Mini-Caucus to 
Jiscoss eon^non concerns. Pennissioh was granted. It was January, 1930. 

I had moved from Puerto Rico to the United States to accept a job in 
the State of Virginia, and had prepared proposal requesting assistance 

to create a network of fatino Adult Education Prbjeets* I participated 

_ _______ _ _ ig 

in the Mini-Caucus as an observer and recorder. 

' The Caucus was held to se^^ we could take steps to work together 
^^gardJess of the outcome of the proposal I had written. The seven pro- 
iects worked intensively for^wo days. What follows is what we carne u^ 
fith as results: y \ 

•r 



1- We drafted a list\df common problems and concerns. 
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2. We agreed that I woUld use the research facilities 
of the institution that employed me to identify 
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mte tatiho AdtiU Edtteatibh Projects whicfi were 
usirig the ideas and methods of Paulo Freire in 
the United States. - 

3. We agreed that^ if we could find at least six fnore 
projects that were doing what we were doing^ we 
would make a special tlhsbliclted request fcr funds 
to the agency that already was funding some pro- 
jects, to hold a Rini -Conference in New York, 
sometime in the summer of 1980 • 



4. We agreed to file a report to the funding agency 
with these results. 

By the month of June 1980 (three inoriths after the caucus) ^ twan^- 1 
four projects had been identified and contacted. The funding agency ap- 
proved an lansoltcited proposal to convene the proposed M1ni-Conf^nc^ In 
New York in July 1980, All 24 prcjects participated. In the Mini- ^ 
Conference we learned everything 'we could about each project, exchanged 
materials, and identified common problems* We agree^on a jSfntative word- 
ing for the meaning for bur programs, drafted collectively It read as 
— - - I ■ , 

follows: , ; 

1. Educacjjlh U beraddra [1 i berating education) takes 
place in different settings. 

^ ; * 

2. £ducacidn liberadora is the pe^rtlclpatqry practice 
? of education that maintains that education is 

political. V 

3. Educacigh n'beradbra Is ah.pticaflohal process that 
begins by making people awSre of themselves and 
their surroundings and, as human beings, to deve- 
lop a critical consciousness. 

4. Li^^14n niberation) is defin'^d as the empower- 
ment of participants and the giving-up of power of 
the facilitator. IB 

5. EducaciSn liberadora fits ihtb two practical ap- - 
pi i^atlbns^^^'^scTintl nation and literacy), but * 
these cannot occur separately. 19 

6. Each of us [present in New York] is working in a 
liberating setting j wlietfier it be apjslied directly 
in a "schooling" sense, "or a "nbn-sehboling" sense 

/ such as with youth programs and in the fields of 

. / nitisie and art. - 



The fellowihg Were identified as ctsiitonalities 
that united us: ; \ 

• We consider tfet dialogue *is a starting pbirit in 
educaci6n 1it%radDra > 

. • E ducacign liberaddra is the empowerment of the. 
pedple^^^J \ 

» Li5eraci^ must gb^iahd in hand Witfi providing 
the people with skills that will help than in 
their immediate situation. 21 

- - - ' 22 

• Educacion liberadora is "de--schooling." 

• Educacign liberaddra occurs predominajitly in 
cbainuniiy settings., 

23 

• Liberad^ is cultural Identity* 

• Educaci on 1 i beridom does not disSrd theory or 
practice. On the contrary, both theory and 
practice are utilized dialectical ly. 

• The existence, strength and developtieht of 
BdiicaciSn 1 i beradbra should go hand in hand with ; 
the exchange and sharing of ideas arid materials 
among us. 24 J . 

• In order to accomplish this, a mechanism has to 
be established. 25 

It was decided thati if thJ proposal I had submitted was funded, I 
would undertake the networking/and resources sharing tasks which all pro- 
jects needed, but for whjch no project had time or staff. 

The proposal was funded and IRCEL was born based at the Latino Iristi- 
tute Research Division in^Reston, Virginia. It operated from September, 
1980 to September, 198^, when the Iristituto gave notice that its operations 
in Virginia wduld be closed. I requested and obtained the safekeeping of 
the materials collected by IRCEL, notified all projects, and looked for a 
way to continue /he networking we needed, this time without federal monies. 

A progressive church granted seed monies for this effort and a "new" 
network called Alterhativas^as borri, staffed by unemployed volunteers in 
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Febfuaryi 1983. Its major^etwbrlcing ; vehicle is a'lnew'slett^r thaf is ' 
still being published.^^ 

_ _ . • * J 

; IRGEb had two major tasks' to Undertake duri ng 4 ts' final federally- 1 

funded year of 1982-83: ^ "two doeomehts hadHo be preparedi to assist^^^^^^ I 

practitioners in two areas which had been identified as presenting the ^ 

biggest problems to all projects engaged in liberating education: 5P 

* Fonnatioh of facilitators {tetchers). ^ 
•: Evalaatibn b| Liberating Education prograinS. " 

^ The first . dQcutnent was produced in inted and mailed in 1983^" 



Notes to Section 4: What Did we Dp? 



Soir^ calif it Irberatery edoeatieri. As of thii writing * the label 
'^1i,beratin9 education" ts riot macTi- in use; li nas;evelved into ^ 
"education for •empowerment," and "popular"- (or people's) edoc3tier|. 



A. total of 28 prbaects came together in 1981., An IRCEL a381^ escrlf>~ 
1 1 ve Pi r ectory of ^rbgects was produced to provide an overview oT'^w 
1 iberati rig education waS bperattbnal ized acrc^s the United States ' 
/arid Puerto Rico; See page 54 of tfce, essa)kfor a description of 
IRCEL. .'. V f 

The information and quotes provided on p^ges 49 to 54 are excerpted! 
from a presen-tation I male at the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 1- 
secttndary Education (FI;'SE), Annual Project Directors' Maeting, ' 
' GdTumbia^ Mary! arid r Npyi|ber 1981. It was entitled, "The Meaning of 
Quality Education iri 'iBeEt:" A Democratic^SppiQach^^^-^^ — 
Teaching arid hea'rriing," arid was'T3Hbn i shed in EdUcaciSn Liberadora , 
Oeceipber 1981, pp;, 16^13. ' 

■ ' ■ J ^ ■ ' ^- - _ 

This^ position is«|air1y close to the persorialist pr populist approach, 
a's^itvfindres class jdifferences.. : 

- This belief was perHapS the hardest to practice.*- Specialized -funcr 
"tiOYis ^dffiet Imes are j regui red by the system (such as check signing 
and submission of f jriarieial reports to the IRS) arid sd.iie,are esseri- , 
tial for Institutiortal, survival (soifi as proposal -writing arid furid- 
raiS^ng). ^IstJi. proje^^ and eld timers could riot avoid a 

certain love-h?te fii"Qm newcome,rs, which was base^^ the charisma 
thSt projec^t founcfe|s and directors seemed to r>ave. 

This was a mad or. concern be- useV fOr the most part, learners, .j^esisted 
to spend their .fcime I in a^^^ them away from their 

iiiwediatei SMrvi valid rieri ted arid pHctica Further,' 
p. r-t- time. staff members could not, irives-t a great deal of time iji \ 
mct t^ngs and more mletirigs, even ^^^^ they did , {for the niOstliart) 
work \fon. more hours I than they were paid for;: . 



7. Agains learners: resisted an experience wit-h which ffiey^were pot ^ 
faRilian. - Iri some; instances tbey^ homework 
arid tha dVseiplirie (if a traditiohal school. ' 

a. . We wanted "participatory" instead of "represeritative" democracy, 

, This ipgant that illj ware e?cpeeted to participate equally iri delibera- 
tions pFior- to decisibn-making, arid that decisions were to be takeri 
by consensus irist|a^ uf hy malorlLy: jote.^^ Any other style brought 
iristarit accusations of " .utHc H tarloni 3m»" and/or dogmatism. Par- 
,• tieipa-Eion becar«e a- end in irSslf, Participation ftrwhat? To, 
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10. 



11. 



12. 



practice "dernocracy." * Yet vheil rajSid decis 
aetiGDi the preferred process did riot seem to 
eritai^led ah eriormbus amount of time. 



were needed for 
1 1 .always 



This was certainly true— and time consuming. An impact pf group 
^dynamics, no doubt. It is fascinating td read Emanuel de Kadt*s 
statements in a Uhqlic Radicals in Brazil ^ on how powerfuny Catho- ^ f 
lie university stydents were impacted by group dynamics i Iri^the / 
early sixties^ much in the same way were iri the lafte seventies; ' - 
, Another (uQkribwri) attraction to Freire's educational philosophy? ' 
See de Kadi, pp. 215-18; 

The philosophy and practice that we developed triedVto be^as non- ' 
directive as possibl§; I think that without realizing it* we moved' 
ffoni using non-direGtiyeness as a means to using vt as a goal in ' , 
Itself. How noD--di receive can you^ be iri insistin| iri ribri-direetiveriess? 
The, quesiribri only came yp, iri the brily large. Gbrifer.erice we ever held 
(October, 1981 iri Restbn, ¥1 rgi ni a); Reading panuel de Kadt, I 
could not help but remembering that cbnTerence Some of the problems ■ 
posed by jde^Kadt^ which we also face^ (a) ajjtensibn between 

the reguirement for efficiency ani^ the requirement tp have a minimtwi 
of authority from the top; (b) extreme non-directivefi^ss was force- 
fully proclaimed ipostly by those who not in a pi}sitioiro£ 
ultimate adrairiistrative f^spbrisibi'lityj (c) any ;fci rid bf structure 
was reseritv^d as mariipulatibrii Jd) riewcbniers did riot have ah; under- 

, standing bf what 'bur work was about ^ and a great_dfa| qf/tjn^ 
be spent in clarifying this^ma^ter; (el voices of disgentp^ominated 
the proceedings. *As de Kadt, I concluded that "the, J^esul"^^ a 
truly gwful muddle^ a complete lack'df Jejarity as tm any^^ d 
about the future th^t might conf about" f^^om the conference. ^ .Catho - 
lie RadicalS t pp/ 222-25. See EvaDfas^ account b| liberating 
education 'conferenc^ in " A Vifipn Be^^^^^^^^ tne Dynamics bf the - 

ebnfererice," Educaeigh bj beradbra> 9etbber-Np\^embjerl I98li pp. 4-5; 

' arid Sarah Rirrsehrtiari's "Recbllectibri," same issu^j of Educaci^ ^^ * V 
Uberadora , pp. 20-28; ' . / - ^~ 



technol ogy wej a 
:hat road, (tosf , • 
ity^as a, priorU^.*^ 
red sfieciajii^ld stsff^ 



I pecal 1 that comput^s^nd advanced 
"in." Some liberating education project 
however* refused to con^idi^ that ^e: ^^fi 

It was-qi^te expensive to isiplCTie^^ , 

etc. We were dismayecl by the priorities ey^pj/'ess^ by thelf^gari jv 
admiriistratibri, tn wtfieh we dici irotygflt^" 

: . ' ■ ^ __ _ , 
This is t^p cbiifef^^ce t^ which I refer- l{i^^iote 10^ the quote 

is taken from rrg "Opening Re^^ of 
interlictjon jdyg^d^ in note 10. 

The conference ^p^^ a corisiderable Jiumber of^^ ^ 

comers." Many diVreotors of proiffits could no^^^^ 
emergencies (nibs tly n nanci al ) f afeed by t^e pro j ects ^ arid serit other 
^^iff Sobers to/ repre^^ I^felt this heed tb ^tel^ t^^ 

pt^ bur collective, wbrki to n&avaiT. The agenda » careful ly^ pi aririeS 
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collectively, but by project directors over the pHohe and mail* _ 
was disrupted under the banner^of non-directivehess. Meinbers of 
dUr fufiding agency were present. The situation was hopeless; 

13; Project B.A.R.E, (DisedveringAlternatives for Relevant- Education) , 
created in 1978 with a grant from FIPSE (see note 3 above). It was 
r locat^i^n a public urban housing project in Sari JUan, Puerto Rico.. 
I was in charge of "process evaluation.'* D.A,R.E. was one of the 
projects which helpgd rae start IRCEL when I moved to the United 
States in 1980. ^ 



14. We had discovered/^rdugh trial and error* that ! i berating education 
was easier said than done, as .thesayirig goes. It was an exhausting 
and very frustrating endeavor* All our premises had been prdved 
false by the learners. We *ere caught into the unexpected situation 
of being rp^jui red (by the learners) . to do the very things we had 
decided mt to do. And* as Freire advised^ we had started with 
learrienST^^^^^ they were at* hoping to move along, with them, to 
where Wanted to go. They knew better* though, and refused "our" 
way. 

15. The urgency ms serious.^ We needed t a learn how ethers were cdping 
with YmlH:^i /^nd out if we were crashing against reality or ^ 
were ji^sti^^^ing incompetent; perhaps we ^^V-e looking for a^ "magic" 
sdlutidnl 



16. ^ Tfte prbbl^ov^ arid cdricerns expressed at tne Mini-Caucus were inte- 

grated into a doeumerit 1 prepared arid mall ad to all participants. 
Problems ana concerns were amazingly similfer in all projects. 

17. A careful transcript cf proceedings was mad&vbased upon notes taken 
thrdughdut. the interaction. These were mailed, by the host ihstitu- 

' tibri td all participants. ' ' 

18- The movement towards ndri-di recti veness is clearly expressed by this 
statement. \ ■ - * - 

19. ConscientAz itim, a term much discussetf and defined (and, iricideri- 
tally..a term which o^ri-ginated wit^^^ )^ was the 

imraecil^te objective: of _li berating education. :^^jT^^^^ 
The objective responded, we believed^; to a long-range goatr tfie^^^^^ 
structural transformation of society. -The problem was that no one 
Rnew hdw-ednscieritizatidn could be_"praetically applfed" in the 
United States cbritextv We were learning. by doing. / 

- . V ^ _ _ _ 

10. This was a medium-range goal. Empowerment was -needed before struc- 
tural changes."^ 

21.^ this was an immediate objective, as learners derrjanded it. 
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22. We were much influenced by Ivan Illich, as Gvld^enced jiiTthis cm- 
' monality. ^ 

23y^reire's emphasis on cultural act i eh wasmore than well -received -by 
Latinos, who struggle in the tlhited States to safeguard their cultural 
• ■ ' identity. The question of wtiose culture ithat^gf §lite or that of , 

OpjjreSSed iatiribs) never came up in this meeting. 

24. We truly wanted to learn from each other, among prd^^ ■ 
_ the challenges that our practice was posing to bur theory. 

25. In Addition to what Will be described in this section ^ interesting 
experiments^ such al s|aff exchangesj were conducted. Educacidn 

• ! biberadb ra, the newsletter which connected us between 1980-825 is 
the best source on the mechanisms that were tried in this quest. 

25. Federal funding, I had decided^ was s elf- defeat ihgi 1 undertook the 
task to continue networking efforts through vbluhteer wofk. By 
then, many of us were unemplbyed and, while searching foF a job, 
i some joined efforts to keep in touch with all who wanted to try. 

27. A privatei^^non-, of it entity Was created cal^u Alternative Solutions, 
Inc. (ASI). Tfijs^entity operated between October, 1982 and Hay* 

; 1983 when it was dissolved. Its assets were transferred to Puerto 

Rico, for the pro ject. Al ternativas (the new network), spbhsered by 
the Euerto Ri can Center for Lifelong Studies .~^+le„eh^«itrMprcved 
the dissblution and transfer, 'and has pledged to suppoK't^ 
tions of the network until December ^ 1985. 

28. ' TheTnews letter is entitled Alternativas . r 

29. Phyllis Noble, Formation of Freirian Facilitators (batinb Institute, 
fc- Chicago, July, 1983). ' ■ ^ 
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WORKING IN THE SYSTEM " 

Liberating education in the United States as seen Ijy practitioners 
unfolded within a hostile ehvironrnent. Jhe assumptions of liberating 
edMH^oh about the illness of the United States society, as well as its 
prescriptions for healthy are deemed to be in absolute cdhtradiction with 
those of the power structures in the country. The ultimate goal in the 
theory of United States liberating edueatibhj the ideal, is to be politi- 
cized with learners for a structural transfbnjlatidn of the society. It 
is not to refomi the system in order to make it work better. Liberating 
educators are theorettcally persuaded that fefdrms will not bring about ^ 
social justice. Reforms are using a band-aid to stop a hemdrrage. 

At the same time, liberating educators realized that "revolution" V 
is not even close in the United States, and l^iat structural trahsfermatien 
is 3l Veng, uphill path, to a great extent* the attraction felt by U.S. 
rvrc^bfsssives towards Freire^s educational philosophy is based upon Frei re's 
optimism, in the face of writings such as flarcuse's Bhe Bimerisibhal Hari ^ 
which almost defeats from the start any intiht at trarisform^ 
ing the system as ^11 -powerful , Frei re's insistence on hope, on dojhg what, 
is possible, on being utbpic by dehbuneihg arid anhbuhtihg ^ better world, 
on hb't giving up, was a' welcomed relief and inspi ration for many defeated 
•'radicals'' of the sixties.^z^J^^ with Ivan Illich at the World 

Council of Churches in Geneva (1974) , Frei re had stai^dT^ " 

The fact... that certain given historical circumstances 
in which educators find themselves do not allow them 
to participate rfiore actively in the process of ]^he 
lutibnary trahsfbmatidh of society ddes nbTmeao-that 
their more limited effort is worthless, since this. will 
be the effort that; fbr them i is histbrically viable,. 
In history one dbp what is histbncally possible and 
not what one would like to do. 

The l5ptinrlmi(*e led us to adopt his educational 

philosophy in a most uncritical mariherr uripTarinea aml-^pbrK^^ 



enthusiastic. We did not fully realize that* even if in fact there is a 
Third World within the United States, its conditions would be very dif- \ 
ferent from those of the Third World ^ut of the United States. Yes, we V 
were aware of the fact that the United States is hot Brazil arid that thene 
was a lot to learn. We were also aware of what Ivari Illich called "the 1 
. modernizatibh of p^verty;"^ that poverty in the United States is a siib- 1 
sicjized poverty; and suspected that this would make bur wbrfc much more i 
difficult. But someDne had to try^ to search for an eff^tive way to \ 
help but those whb heeded it most. The cohditiOiVs of our people in the | 
United States were so bad that we cbuld not possibly make them wbrse. 
Alternatives were needed and we were pre* ^*red to discover them* in pror 
cess- One proposal to the federal government stated Just that (though in 
careful prbposalese): "let us try something differehtj because the edu- 
cational system has failed. We do not know if it will work but * do ypu 
have a better idea?" We were given a t^iree-year grant to>:f|nd out if ^ 
sbmething could be done. • i . • 

I must strongly disagree with David Reed, who states that Latino . 
groups in various parts of the United States tried to implemeht/Freire's 
l iteracy methbd and concluded "that the Freire technique is irrelevant to 
the people of North America."^- (My emphasis.) In the pyrsui,t.o^^^ 
i must state that we did nbt see Freire's educational phi1osopiFiy;^^a^^^^^^ ^ 
source fbr a literacy "methbd" br "technique," As stated;, but of 24^^1:1^ 
projects I dealt with* only twa had literacy programs * .arid of thfese only! 
^ne tried to replicate Frei re *s method; He were not in searth of at 
literacy technique^ but: bf f totalj bbtfi in the process a^ con- 

tents of adult education in the United States,, Our stand w^^^ 
as there is' oppression in the United States, Freire would be" relevant, at 
. least at the theoretical level, but ifehat ifeactlces for 'the United States 
had to be discovered Jji tHe United States based ypbn th^ TeSllties of a 
complex, technologically-advanced Industrial society t nit jio one had ■ ' ■ 
succeeded at explaining* ^ -'[ ^ ..^^y/^^ n ^ ' , 



Reed accepted iity crit|eisni thrbtrgh ebrrespbrideheei but his book is , 
still ardUfld. thuSi I feel it necessary to include his response:^ 

The criticism you raise about the qt-ote in the book 
is a valid^ohe. It should not read as a general 
crit ici sm- of In educators ! It does , . however , and 
as such is inacUijrate J, J. ) The rMl problem with 
the way the quote iri the book reads is that it does 
riot point put the many ^^^e^^^^ LatinO' \ 

educators that^ have made very si'^gRif icant cdhtribu- 
tions to developing the ^^c^^^^ _ 
liber'ating, education* The erTor stands ItQ b^ ^ 

This minor disagVeement with M^d is only an example oi" a series of 
frictiohs which took place between elite members of rdnority groups who 
where "inventing their way through" the applicatibh-af; Freire'^ 
right there iri^the field, and what they saw as meetly "WHITE" or "ANGLO" 
ettademicians who trgued endlessly about the meaning and accuracy of 
Fr^eire's thaore^^ We also argued endlessly. But we saw; 

ourselves as "cioers" and "them" as Halkers." We became separatists: a 
gr§at gap developed between the Latino grassroots and all university-based 
people, Latinbiand Anglo alike. We felt that Freire was "used." as the 
subject of many publications and diSrSertations written acadeftiics wHb 
were o»iy mo^ed by the publish-or-pen syndrome on behalf of their pro--: 
fessional advaneemerit* "0ur" quest was felt as ah eridlessi frustrating 
endeavor to make sense out of^what we Were learning in tHe field- as com- 
pared with what Freire wrote. /; 

Latinos and other minorities at the grassroots seldom found the .time 
nor had the ihcli nation to write about the Vr experiVehtes. That was seen 
as a "luxury." I corisideV thatVatiitude as a serious mistake* Those that 
did write refused^ for the most part* to share with people out of their 
programs what they had written, the stated reason being ^that others would 
be inclined to "copy" iristead'of creating their own. processes and m^^ 
rials. . :v . ■ ^ ■ ^ ' - ^ ^ ■■ --i--^ - ■ 

The issue came into the firs t^^ open eon the cohfier^hce 

with Freire sponsored by the Urii^^^ In Burlington \ji 1981. 
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News about the fortheemihg eohferehce sisreaU ahcl about IS Latinos repre- 
senting many projects -in the liberating edtieatibh hetworii: managed to get 
there; We were the only .cohesive' group in the conference and found that 
■ the program for the conference was contradictory to the practice of libe- 
rating. -'educatKm as we understded it. Latihos caucused at night, at 
the end of the,, first session and opted to act in two ways: (1) to re- 
quest from Freire a separate small group session, in the^Spanish languagej 
and (2) to request from the program, organizers an opportunity to dialogue- 
with other participants about what we were dbihq . as opposed to seeing 
flliris, listening to presentations/siid interrogating Freire about his 
thoughts in questiori-ahd^answer sessions. The organizers accepted our 
suggestion* provided a room fpr us and announced that dialogue sessions 
among participants would be open as an alternative to the structured pro- 
gram. The sessions we conducted attracted many non-Latino conference ' 

participants who e3<pressed surprise at the ) salizatioh that there were 

- - - ------- - ' - '- - - - - _ - ' • - - _ - - - - 

many projects already doing things to use Freire's educational philesof 



{not just engaged in literacy) with the population fgr whicti it was intend 
ed. Some naively declared us "experts." But this was an exception. 

■ t ■ ' ' ■ ' , " 

' Our work always went; and is to this date, unrecognized in 'the larger 
world ef the iihfted. States academiai Many useful results based upon field 
experience have been lost because of the resistance of practitioners to 
reflect in writing (much less to tape dialogue sessions) * about what was 
being done; However, the problems posed by those who have published books 
(or written articles an4-i^s«r%atibRsf-a¥©ut th^ practices of liberatinl- 
education in the United States are not vet^ different from what I learned 
in close interaction with at least 10 of the ,24 Latino projects that at 
one time integrated the liberating education hetWdrk, and with many "iso- 
lated practitioners:" '"educators who tried * itv the^r classroom^, to do 
something to transforrn the process and contents of their educational expe- 
riences with students. * . 

\. , ' '. ' ' " ••; 

■r _■; -_ , _ ' '■ ■_. _ _ . ' [_■'_''■ ' ^ 1 

lire work that, by, far, .1 consider the best analysis of the practice- •• 
Of liberating $the aatHbr calls i t ^ i beratary ) ed ucati on i h the Uhited ' 
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- ------- - - 13 _ _ 

States has been written arid pblished by Ira Shbr. Another (unpublished) 

work which is very valuable is tottj Heaney's doctoral dissertation.^*- 



Each must be looked at in context. 

Ira grew up in the South Bronx as a son of a working-class 'family and 
was selected out of hii world "as part of the fraction of worker-feids to 
be tracked ori to the university," based upon his I.Q. scores. This he 
calls his first "class suicide:"^^ rising through the school system, 
erasing his worker background, and becoming a university intellectual. 
Yet, "in an ironic way," says Ira, he returned to the people he grew up 
WTth:^^ 

After a university education, I tatlgHt Open Admissions 
students for six years at Stateh Island ebrnnunity 
College. 

■_ _ _ _ " " 

Ira writes from the perspective of an individual faculty meinber who tried 
to do something with working-cla^s learners admitted to college under the 
Open Admissions experiment conducted (and defeated) in the City. of New 
Ydrfc.^ His book is both theoretical and practical: he' reflects upon the 
obstacles encountered in the lav^ger United States society by those who 
^try to practice liberating education, and shares what he did^ how he did 
it artJ why. - ' 

Tom was born "of seebhd generation middle class Irish parents with 
strong familial ties to the Cathc^ Church. " His parents "made it;" 
"got theirs the hard way through diligence, night seHool, and many years 
of playing the game and v?ai ting for their turn." In school, Tom and his 
peers, feeing third generation "contented [themselves] with meeting minimum 
expectations and reserved [their] learning JJower for those projects which 
most stimulated [their] minds. "^^ Were 1t"not fo^rhis middle-class back- 
ground, Tom asserts, he may have ended as a droptut. Tom's work is his 

; - > 18 

dbetbral dissertation * conducted through "participatory research." ^Hfe 
focusses on two private, non-profit liberating education institutions 
, working at the grassroots -in the city of Chleagd. His premise ^ the issue 
which motivated his study * Is a conclusion : 

* ■ V ^ ' K . ' 
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"^bst attempts to develop 1^ eddcatibn in 

the Uniti i "States have failed. , < 



Tom's research is an attempt to uncover-the reasons for this "failure," 
using a' re$earch"n!^thodology that will not violate the integrity'*df wh<st 
liberating edueatibri is. Tom wants tb taRe avfirst step towards the 
fdripulatidh of f. theory of liberating education within the United States/ 

I see. Ira as more attuned tb tne reality which tatihbs cbhfrbnted 

in the United St ates», and Tom as having a hegativistic— if not pessimistic 

stand. Ira talks as an individual practitioner who critically reflects' 

•_ _ __ _ _ i _ 

^upoh his role in a given system. Tom, in spite of all his efforts at 

dialogue and parti^cipation, is ah "outsider" (He has not praetieed liberal 

ing educatiOTi jn'th undereducat^^^ working class adults on a long-range 

basis). Ira invested years in the practice about which h^ writes* Tom 

_ _• * . _ _ , • _ . _ _ ■ • . _ _ _■ ■ ^ _ » - • 

invested 14 mbrithS* in the participatory research process^ arid is (or Was) 
a* member of the Bbard of Dfrectors at one of the institutions he studied. 
I disagree strongly with Tom's contention on "failure" as an absolute 
results failure as cbmpared tb what within the United Spates? Ira*s 
e%erierice was the defeat of the Operi^dmissidns program on behalf of 
which he struggled, Yetv this is ^ot perceived as "failure." His is more 

' _'___ ___ _ _ _ *" >-"- •- . , : 

a feeling that being defeated in a battle dcfe^ not mean tfe end bf the 
war, and that defeat itself is a learning experience. He writes^ Ira ^ 



says 



As a means to resist; the erasure of meriKiry arid as , 
brie means to prevent the forces which ended Open 
Admissibris from ending our appreciatibri bf ah epi- 
sbde in sbcial recbristructi bh. 

i ^ _ _ \ ^ . \ ',_•■: 

For Ira, critical teaching is still possible. It may be visible br low 
profile, according tb the space allowed by the powers that be ^ but It 
"helps lay avbase foi! transcendent change, which will have to be fought 
for aiid Won in multiple social arenas,' 

\^ pr^m with Tom's view Is his orientation towards institutions as 
aggregates of their parts, and his drawing bf conclusions oh that basis. 



At some point, Torn seems to realize this whe/i he states: * 

One unresolved contradiction emerged from the research 
^ process, ^While learners contributed much to the siudys ^ 
they were understandably ISss interested in the yinera- 
tidn of theory than the staff arid adnfti riij tratd for 
whom thedretieal assumptidris were highly FignTfi cant- _ 
As a result the theoretical portions of this study were, 
filtered through an increasiogly conceptually oriented 
group of educators, this group functions as ra^Van^^^^^^ 
—an elite within a program cdfiinitted to egalitarian ' 
structures. j 

experittpe with liberating education programs has taught me that an 
institution In itself canHot be liberating: people cari bb. Arid within 
any inst^-^ution there are all sorts of people, points of view ^ practices s 
stated and unstated oritologi.cal and epistemologic^^^ beliefs. I guess I 
Have learned to trust mdre wHaf pedple do thari what they say they a re. ^ 

Particularly inMiberating educatfon, I have seen so many actions in, 

_' ©_ '_ _ j ■», ' , • ^ ■ 

contradiction with verbal expressions about tfiose iame actions, t^t I am> 
cautidus as td the validity of general izatidris based upon what people' say. 
Further, I know how resistant are program people to "^tsiders" and totfi ^ 
is still, ho matter how empathetic,' a university-baseB person conducting^ 
research with (dr about) grassroots liberating edaeatibri prdgrap tHat^' 
to begin with, he has declared a failure. - 

Both Ira Shor arid Tom Heahey believe that oBstacles to the develop- { 
merit of cn'tical <:onsc1ousness are far more formidable in the United j 
States than in the Third World. Ira sees the United States as subtly • 
"imposing ari ariti-eritical mass eultu'^'^ which is the first arid largest- 
learning problem of the general populationJ' In his vieWi the Unitid * 
States opposses mass intellectual ism and has created a .inass denial of 
reason "achieved thrdbi^h a network of cultural Iristrumerits for thought ' 
?^ontrdi;"^^ Some would say that the statement eduld ^pply to country. 
I would agreed But it is the subt1^,;iha'rdly noticeable, way in which It 
i^ done iri the Uriited States what constitutes the problem. i« riot the 
united 'States^ after all^ the "land of freedom arid denScraey," w^^ ' if 
you work hard you can make it, and where there is equal opportunity far all? 



Ifa distributes the bbstaeles to critical tiidtigftt iri tfie Uhfted 
-* States aiftOng Sivefal categories. Let us fefiefly ge ever t}?^%4 ■ - ; , 

• The veeatiohaT eiil tare -;^!r3 tn5?S^ 
peWnification of charr^pter* w^^^^^^^ 

concept of huireh development to th»^^^j^^ 

"trained hands. This increases Hi: w 
; esteem and divides the workforce (ifflS^ 

relegating some U would say most), to tlie bottbnv 
strata D!y:^meahs Jbf bureauera-tic testing in school ' 
and wbrk-classificatibh {5h the work sit^ 
culture which sociaTi zesi wr^^ 
tuai lifej, against Reeling and against autonoiTiy. 

• false consciousness ~ Thii is an irrationalizjng 

force whfch conditions people to police thansdves ~ 
through their internalization of the ideas preached 

the ruling elite (such as sexism^ racism* and_ 
the worship of the rich and powerful). The deepest 
dimehsibhs of false consciousness are four, as " 
; identified 5y Ira. ^ 

1. Reification Tljis is a static and contained way 
of thjRking which narrowly experiences Ijfe in 
stationary pieces. It originated in ^the isbU 

- fragment of labor each person; perfoms^b^ 

The end result Is that "the system" is perceived 
in an ^aara of mysteribus Jnvulheinability tn front 

- of which' hurnans feel -overwhelmed. ^^^^^^T^^ 

. of social control gets people confysed as to the'v 

meait3ng"t)f freedom, and about the means -to be f re - 
and whole. Itie jjeople becoffle too f 
/ organize for popul«^ liberationi and divel^ 

"to beat the system" for survival ^ w^^iehi deep- 
ddwh, tfnly js.a means to outsmart e#ita1ism by 
playing within tbe'veyy rulM^^^a^ 
world. Reification prevents humans froir seeing' 
systeiqat 1c wholes. ' 3 

2. Pre-scientific thinking —This modft 

is a retreat from cnmpreUndlng cause and effect 
•in reality % accepting ^^^^^^^ 
^ whlch are unvefilTable, to explain ^r^^ M 

j example Is to IttHbute everytfil^ the . 

/ "flawed^ rbttBh human fiat^ 

"lady luck;" and, as a last^^^^^w : 
/ consiimerist loyalty" which avolds^^^^a 

: ' tlon of the qualjlty of one consuiner ItQ^^ 

with the item to which one is "Ic^y^ 
' sion of -false consHousne^^ 
. for rational explanations of 



3. .Acceleration - Described \^ Ira as **goirlg. no- 
where fast" this consists of the speeding up of 

^ the population's mental pTOeesses-beyond a pace * 
which is suitable ^for critical analysis; a con- ; 
ditibnirig of the mind to operate at a perceptual 
speed which repels the time needed for careful 
scrutiny.. It is mostly inflicted by the electronic 
mass media but also by sloganizing and elements 
in 4:he routine life itself: the commutihg traf- . . [; 
fics the fast^fodd industry, elevators, escalators ^ -l^ 
revolving doojs, motbri2ed toothbrushes^ and a ^ ' V 

iTjyriad of consumer items to make things go fast» - I 

Acceleration promotes a "hysterical sa^^ ' ■ ' 

the senses" and an addiction to High levels of 
surface stimulations. This causes minds to be 
uncomfortable with the neces'^S^Fily slow pace of 
critical Ihbught and dialoguev w^ 

"a jarring change in perceptual^peear'and intelf ^ 
lectual demands*" 




4. Mystification In case all of the above faiK 
the system still has this baefe-up. It cbhslsts of 
false_ answers to^ social questions; answers 
stahtly predicated as "truths.*' Some examp/es 
provided: by Ira: 

• America needs nuclear pow^r to free us from 
the greedy Arab- oil countries* 

• Women belong in the kitchen (for Latinos, 
in the house). 

• Blacks use welfare to bay CadilJacs. 
The grass is always greener,. • 

^ If you are so smart, why ain't you rich? 

• Words like nigger, spic, mlck, kike., wop, cunt, ^ 
dyke, which are condensed linguistic expres- 
sions for whole nystical fields of belief 

which alienate oppressed groups from each other* 

Other instances of ntj^stifi cation are the wellrknown 
blaming the victim^ttitudes and, interestingly _ 
enough, the sports culture which :"massifies_ped^^ 
away from class conscidusn bjTmaking all classes 
"United" in the defense of this particular "team." 

f The third category of obstacles to critical ^thought in 
Uhe United States is the non-pra ctice of democracy . . 
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In a land re bureau|racy_an^ reign and^^ 

Whkh state Jm^ have an imposing and 

dehufnanizirig presence in pur daily lives, patriotic 
clichesjptwithstanding* -"people pay a price for talic- 
ing back to parents ^ bosses ^ teachers § supervisors^ 
copSj»_aydpSi landio eredit matnaprs an^ 
crat s , The populatiari vf rtaaTly exerts no power pve^^ . 
— - elected officers. The lack oj prac^^^e in den^^^^ . 
parti cipation retards the development of organizational 
skills which-are needed'to sustain political ir'&sistance. 
We learn the need to ^ be quiet* instead^ in the presence 
of authorities. • . 

.The last eategory men 3 "the denahds 6f 

/ private life."^ 9n top of all of tfie a5oyei eacR of us 

Ras many di^'f^rent roles to playi and responsibilities - 
/ assigned to each role^ li thin and outside our families. 
The generation gap does not help. Neither does the 
/ need to earn a living, often to commute, ,to do house- 
/ works etc. ' 
- - - - - - - - - ' - ' • ■ \^ 

^hd has tiie time and mental disposition for dialogue ansN^ntical 

refl'fejjt.^n in the manner of the ruling^ class :in Ajnerican-^ciety ^either 

that of the "old" or tfie emerging "new class")? ^Afte>va .detailed ex 

tidh of all dl the above elreumstahees-, Ir^^-Sfior gde^ ahead to descrii>^^ 

what he did with his students to fight-^Sj^insutilt alii and to prdrrote 

critical thinking, both 'in himsel? and his learners. . 

As stctedi tpm HfifSfy fdcusses on private institutions workiW^t 
the grassroots-quite i. : liferent environment-al though- the learners in 
Tom's work were ndt\ very different f^^ the ones Ira interacted with ^ 
(except, perhapsi for recent ipigrants),* Reading fdrii fs anether m^st* 
for different ireasons. Tom f busses on the problems of liberating ettu- 
cation iristitutibh^. that wb^-k within the system and the limits they must 
conf|ont: Ira, ^fter ^11* is granted by the system the authprity to be 
the' raster of his clasiroora. Liberating ecltrcat ion institutions are not 
the owners of their litres, mainly because fiw^ depend ypon 

"the system" for their survival. Alibi becau^ While the people who irjte- 
grate them ("we") are-asN^ubjeet to the forces' described by Ira as anyone- 
else, there is a tendency not to be so: conscious of the fact: we are - 
(er work) within a liberating institution, mdyed b/ t^ and that ideal, y- 
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ahd. except for oar fuHuingi we believe ourselves to be ''away from it. all,- 

as inlands in r^e nn.^dle of -nov/here. 

tom's findings arfe resbriaVit to the ex|}erieriee of Latinos, but drily 

partly SO- I wcjld say that they are riiost usefuVto that w^iich in the 



theory shcjld^^iot existj but doas : t+ie elite of ^a^nistrators and. "old 
ti-iiers" w>tnjn hierarchical systems of 1 ibera^t;irfg edueation. .These are 
the oriel trapped into all kinds of ccrifV'cts, As stated by Torfi: 

These liberatary programs have two levels of exis- 
" tence:> .they are $t:adernic Inst utions. with the same 

managerial and maintenance neocs of any other Inst 
: titution [and] they are the embodiment of ?> liberating 
education movement (.•-) Conflict is inevitable^ and ^ 
the conflict is personally centered on those persons . 
whdare charged with the^directidn and administratidri 
: of Jiberatery education within a tJ^aditidrial educltid- 
nal context. Jhe experiences either exhausts the 
energies of these leaders of grinds them into pieces* 
caught as they are betweeft the demands of ts«j contra- 1 
dictpry -purposes. _^ 

It is these people, whom Tom also called an glite vanguard, who can most 



benefit from Tom's work. Because, purposefully or not, J believe* it is 
for them that Tom writes, - " " : - ' 



•Let us have a *!ook at what Tom found as a result of his research. 
Regarding the characteristics, values and commbhal ities in the projects 
he stuiied^ Tom finds that: ' 

« The basis of power is ^dut^d in collective, rather 
than .individual action. _ ■ \ . 

* CollabqrativsrrTJodes^re emphasized over competitive 
-modes of ^rgan uatidn* ' - : 

^ Ah active role is assumed in rt^lation'to the produc- 
tion df^rulture^rid consume ism is rejected as both * 
^n insult and seuree af 'imfii-verishmeht, 

. * * - , ■ • . : ' 

• Conflict is preferred tdcomprom« ^nd aliehatioh 
is }ived*Dut instead of being disused as self- 
destfur tive .behavior, | X 



, » Liberating' eddcatbrs are first doers of their wbrds^ 

^- - ' and^tHen talkers, valuing action o discu^ssion and 

/ relating discussion to their need for reflection on : 

*. *' what they have already begun to do, 

• - - ' • i 

r ^ "... 

Sectarianism is avoided by submittihg ajl aetiori to 
i> - critical reflection, through the_Hevelopment of con- - . 

seibr:'ines> and thrbu^h consensual governance- 

_______ J 

The values that seem to be.-present in these projects, says Tom, oppose 
those believed to be Inherent to noh-1 i berating education. The contrast- 
ing values are: 



1* 



w I PL. ; Mvj L>\i^wg uwi ^ - iivri^u tucr qui ttH j[::.um^q.v;ui-:^ 

1. eollective learning Individualized ins tructian - 

2. Gulture-making eulture-ebhsuming 

3- Creative alienation Adaptatiorf and cdrt^Drdmise 

4. Direct ac^ibn Conceptualization 

5. Critical cbhscibusness • Acquiescence 

Finally, the roles that are {or should be) desired in .liberating education 
programs are also In cbritradictibn with these of "the system:" the 
students are "learners who teach.'* The teachers are "teachers who learn," 
Administrator: are ^'persons who listen in collegiality/' And the members 
of a Board of 01 rectors are "plfrsons who share power." 

These, again, I only consider "shoulds*" ideal stands or goals to be 
reached by an elite of liberating educators. Perhaps ±00 ideal, given the 
conditions uhdar which we work. Tom's cohclusibhs, which i will reproduce 
below, stem from the sta'^dariis against which liberating education programs 
are compared. The conclus fohs^'aPe: 

. • There is a fuodameiTt^l con^ " 
ing and traditional education progrfms Incongruities 
are acceptable [to the system] until praxis so trans- 
forms learners that they can.no lonier maintain an 
uncritical stance in relation to the sponsoring system: 
The academic §lite will take an increasingly eritieal 
, yiew"pf liberating education. Emppwe 

effectively blocked by eeononiie santtions 
; ^ the institutionallsponsor. THE t^^^^ 

HVAL -IH -THE SYSTEM -MIGHT BE THAT LIBERATING EDUUriON 
> CEASES T0 BE tIBERATINS. WHICH iS NOT SURVIVAL. 
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• The prdgrarns whicH_mbst easily .survive are t^e ones;: , 
" that are not qualifatively different fre^- just ■ 

better tharii traditional adult education prdgrarrt; 

Suryi.vdrs do_the sanie things that all other pv-o-. 

grams db» only ^ney .dd it more effectively , -. 

_ ^ this form of success [effeeti veriest/ brings n'nce^ 

tives and encouragement by the traditional system^ 
; to improve ^ -ctiveness even mor^^ The pressure 

for growth numbers game] is imposed when -funds / 

are bdntingef, . upon such growth. . : 

•Growth becomes the basis of econ^^ 
acceptability to the :sjD0nS0ring_systeni^ {For - • 

e;^d[fipje, int;rtrai)cu cut ui much j^^j ./ , . ' 

# BUT THE^ ARE LIMITS TO GROWTH: Thos^ 
mutuaTity and participation.leveSs ce^^se to be 
workable, - : 

. • The pressure/fdr grv^wth has b^n one ccptipn way - 
which large systems caoptlibef^ting education pro^ 
grans,-^nd neutralize their power to engage in collec- 
tive, transforming action. : 

• Liberating education programs more clearly perceive 
the oppression which they oppose than the freedom to 

X ^ which they aspire. THEY AP.E A VISION BEINC^ FORMED, 

A * - - - - - . - , - - ^' ' 

. \ ♦ When failure occurs in libe^^atirig ediicationv it toq^ 
\ often is not because tKa prDgratT has been "done in^* . 
. by the educational estatlishnnent- though tHit mrght 
well true- but at a deeper level baeabse the program 
has greatly exuggerated uhe Importance of education in 
the process of iTberation ^jid social change. Educa- 
tion cause s hei^.her to occur in th^^ iibsence of politi- 
cal grals and m^Bris.\ . ; 

♦ The^conflict betwe-h traditional and Tib'^rating _ ^ 
education ha§,'in fact, been used to disguise and 
ignore the. ir^^^^^ent weakness, of many liberating pro- 

' grams. . " ' J~ , - * ■ ■ • - : ^■ 

I would agree with several of Tom's conclusion^:., and strongly di^^- 
igree with others'. Latino institutions for liberatino education were 
ct-eated tc be and to operate as educational institotiotir eyeri if "dif-. 
ferent." No one can deny "this. Many realize that "edt-.ati on alone'! will / 
hot de cHa trick of social transfcrmation and tFat sdncation is politics"!. 
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But none of usjss "thought that education will bring "revdlatiiDrii" or 
strdctdral chang^. • 



What ToiTi elieves to be the "inherent weakness" of many liberating 
programs is that these are not tied to wider and broader movements of 
social transfcrmatioh. :This "is tru*. if we look at them from. Outs ide* 
from "the mainstream." Many program? 5re», For the most part, isolated, 
dtopic endeavors especially among Laf'nos who are hot yet organized 
politically in any meaningful way. Yet, there are reasons beyond this<^ 
fact. Where-ars the '.brhade? mnvwripr.t^ fna- ^nr-i^i anA nrti-«<-^i-=»i 
formation" in the United States within which tatinos can be integrated? 
Ihese directed and integrated by the prcgressive Anglos? Racism and dis- 
gust are prevalent and ne ther white nor Latino liberating educators are 
iiraiune to thfise realities, fet me offer two personal arrecdotes to illos- 
trate the" point. ' - 

* - 

Upon my arrival to the stats of Viir^inia, I reached out to groups of 
orgonized women In the state to f ?hd out wha^ they /ere ao^ng ar^d then 
was a way. in which I could pitch in. During a elefDhoi:: conv rsa^icn, 
this is more or less,, what i heard: 

9h, an ethnici Great. We*ve never had ah ethnic 
in our group! . . j 

As a Puerto Rica^i .rn and raised in t>-5 Island, I have nev?r seen myi;^1f 
as "an ethnic," I felt mt only offerdedi but angry at the se-ealled 
progressiv_ei liberated Mnite wosfif n of \^irgihia and did not even cohsid2> 
joining them agaiji. Politically incor-peet? Perhaps. But human. Each ; 
ef OS has to choose where to invest^he amount o^f-time that we can squeeze 
out o'f our personal and work livesf I did not consider this a worthy 
investrr/ent of my time: 

the second anecdote was as recent as 1983, w^en I participated in ah 
invitational conference of progress-ve adult educa'^ors.. Ther.e was one 
Black and J. was the only U.S. -based Latiha actiong thg invitees. I. raised 
the issue both "--x>ally and» later on, in writiny. ATI hell broke loose. 
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Later^ I was informed by a friend that the "ruling" group had conductel 
a "trial »n absenc^i." The verdict? I had not followed the rules of the 
game, (What game? WhTch rules? No one had ihfonndd me there were ahyJ 
But even if they had informed me, I would have refused to accept "hidden 
agendas" within a group of people.who are supposed to be progressive work^ 
ing ror the empowerrnent a/id liberation of. the oppressed.) 

White progressives iri all sorts of U.S. movements for broader social 
transfcn-'ration are always discussing "the lack Df minority representation" 
in their meetings as a serious "p^Dblem." The Black participant had 
stated very strongly at the same cdnferehce at no one In his (BlacK 
coniDunity would\/asLe .time in participatir^ ^ a meeting such as the oov 
'we were In. A WP^ite from the northeast essed his disgust proceed- 
ings that ne also considered a waste of time, anJ that in his view offered 

nothing of value ^ no new learning that he could take back to share with 

____ _ _ p _ _ __ i__ 

the community he represented » and thst would justify the expenses made to 

cover the costs of the conference, they had other, more^ ^'frnnediate y prd^ 

27 _ 

blems to deal with. As far as I know* nc one wrote about it, ^ 

Was penalized in such a-^subtle my that- excep"^ for identifyirg my source, 

which I refuse to do- I cannot offer any evidenqe. 

It is sad» it may be divisive in terms of political strategists for 
structural change^ it may be what. you want: but -many Latinos and other 
mihdrity membors in prc;^re^sive an^L not so progressive circles alike do v 
feel created as if the^* were laboratory specimens to be studied, A^^ a 
result, we create ol^"^ own institutions for bur people. We provide perhaps 
"tiie^ame" things but* as Tom admits^ in a better* more efficient way. 
find that rray very well be the Ivits of what Latinos and other poll tii 
unorganized iiiinorities can do i^t this ti*:^, given the economic and so a 

situatich df bur cbninuhi ties* ^nd the isdlaiidn df dUr ilites within 

28 

progressive elites in the United States. 

! suggest thai no .4ronrm created jh th^ system by Whites^ Latinos dr 
whoever, :an be lua i it^^i vely differt t from any other program out t^i^re^ 



if by qualitatively we imply something like "essentially" or "inherently" 
better* I f we are in, t hat is ^exactly where we are . If the country in 
which we are is plagued by all fcirids of innes§es> none of us is iirniuhei 

We can try to be different, we cen try to create better ways, even 
to live differently^^ A^d many are, indeed, trying. All, however ^ are 
tempted by material incentives, arid subject to cddptatidh by the system^ 
not to mention the harassment that may come from very different direc- 
tions, no matter how subtle. The system can get at any of us in many dif- 
ferent ways. ^ 

We all heed a salary or a niear;5 to obtain income. There are those 
who cannot affdrei the luxury of "risking it^" and still try to dd what 
they can. Others can more easily risk open defiance (e.g., tenured pro- 
fessors, single persons withr-yt a family tp support and protect^ persons 

that can always fall back up/ i the income of their parents to survive if 

29 

left unemployed, etc.). Facihrj this subject^ Tom says: - 

Those /ngaged in a liberatbry praxis must also eat^ 
and pay rent» so e mployment is -^t^^^-oniwo^^ 
for revolutionaries'. It Is frequently 4)n3y->jbe^ 
possess degrees and credentials that we have ^the 
luxury tQ_.^iin1 >nl2e their importance^ (Hy emphasis.) 

We might ask, as ^^f; ifir with Freire, about the type of '^r^ivdlutldnanes" 
of which TcTn is talN^ng and about which type of ^'revolution I also ask: 
has- Tom considered the typ6, amount and quality of credentials of the 
staff rr. iTibers in the programs he studied^ to examine the extent tc wJiich 
these are sufficient to afford then "the luxury to minimize the importance 
of degrees and credentials"? To what extent the perceived "failure" to 
he "liberating'* in the ihstHutidns- created by Latinos for latino learners 
is due to the fact that only a few can afford the luxury of being liberat- 
ing as defined by all utopic "shoulds"? ' . 

the examples mehtidhed by fom as successful prdgrams (success meaning 

_ _ _ - . 

programs that have not macte a compromise with 1 cr system) ere those 

which were conducted fay Saul Alinsky and Myles Ho ton; T'ese per^"^*, 
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says Tom:' ; 

Might not be regarded as "educators" in the tradi- 
tional usage of that ten:; but have probably con- 
tributed far more to the |ifaeratqry^e^^ 

poor and working class xonmunTties that the^providers 
of programs more explicitly identified as education 
naK - ^ * ' . 

I have already mentioned Al'^nsRy's rales for radicals as- compared with - 
Fr&ire*s. torn considers Alinsky's practice "reminiscent of the process 

.^^^ , ^ . 

ti'on 2. 



It would take a study of both Alinsky and Myles* classs positions; 
their educational credentials; the cooditioris and eempositieh of the 
communities with which they worked; and a comparisdn with the situation 
of Latinos in the United States over the seventies, to determine if Tom 
is comparing apples and oranges. That i§ out of the range of this docu- 
ment, but the issue stands for further explanation. 
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Notes to Section 5: 'forking in the System 



!• The term "revolution'' here^means arfTied struggle. 
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11- There w^s nr , -gue* but qjesti an and answer sessions. The program 
did not prdviciv participants with t1?;je to discuss what they were doing . 
Proceedings seened too "theoretical," demanding frbiu Freire answers 
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large for a p^a-tieipatory approach. 

*» 

12. A sufmnary of whit transpireo in Vermont was provided "in £ducac16n 
Liberadora , April -Hay ^ 1981. 

13. Ira Shor^_ Cntrcal T eacIHny and Everyday Llfc (Boston; South End . . 
Press i 1980)^ ^ 

14* Thomas W. Heahey, "Adult Learning and Empowerment: Toward a Theory 
of Liberating Educatioh^^Chicago, 1980), 

15. The idea q\> class suicide applies to more than one s^tuatjoh, as 
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ZL Hean^y, Adu^t Learning, p. 12. 
22. Shor, £ri ticul Teaching , p. 47. 
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24. 



ibij3\ , pp. 47-87. . 

Thifiklng-for-survival ma} not be "revolutionary^" but. i t is. certainly 
critical. It is a different manner from that of the ''haves*' or IM 
"have some-want mores" in Alinsl^'s terms. We must be eareidl with 
-our elitist view of "critics! thinking" as a synonym for "tHe manner 
in which we think (or would like to think)," - 

25. Ccn'ey, Adult Learning , p, 53. 

26. The. summary, to be presented in the next pages was/_excerpted_for the 

198f IRCEL Cdhfere>ice, and distributed as a hahd^olit, ^ith Tom Heahey*s 

consent. - f . ; 

■ * </ * ♦ 

27. The value of the Irrmediate problems and concerns of thf V ''f^rrs we ^ 
work with is perhaps the most ignored issue in our theor; o'?d practice. 

28. Coupled th our lack of serious reflection on the issues I am rais- 
ing in tnis essay. 

29. Heaney, Adult Learning, p. 136- The very fact that the statements I 
have emphasized must be srat^d, points at the elitist'hatare of our 
endeavor: 

- t- ? ► 

3Q. Heaney, Adii t Learning, p. 23* * 

31. Ibid.-:, p. 32. 

. ^ . ? ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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. Section 6 
EVALUATION AND TRANSFORMATIQN 

gidal origins, it had to do with values, through which humans detennined 

' " « 

the worthiness^of whatever: something we do all the timi throughout our 
lives. But there is no word that acadeitii a "and/or the government cannot 
turn into a mysterious and complex "cbnesfjt" that only duly certified 
professionals can or should handle. Thus^ the word evaiuatibh was (mul- 
tiple choice): (a) re-defihed, (b) confused, (c) revised, (d) prostituted, 
(e) all previous choices^ {f) hone of the previous choices, (g) who cares? 

Our world is flooded with "surnamed" evaluations: process and pro- - 
duct; fermative and summative; quantitative and qualitative; goal-free; - 
action-oriented; and so'on.^ External funding sources upon which, as 
stated, most of us came to depend, required ai* evaluation, plan prior to 
considenng us for funding. Further, evaluation plins had to be of such 
nature as to give a reasonable, guarantee that they would produce an- 
"ebjee^ive" evaluation. ' ' 

f ■ 

According to Sjobergi the me^ng of evaluatibri was restricted during 
the sixties. The war-on-poverty programs created by the federal gdvei-n- ' 
ment iad its cadre of profitably empjloyed social scientists considered 
"civaluatfon" as a synonym for "detennihiiig the negative* or positive impact 
If plannad socia- intervention." Yes, we had to make an estimate in all 
-jrcpdsal'. cf 'expected impact" ai'd/or "intended eutcomes," and to say how 
w| were going to find out if, *hjfaet^ wnat we expected was attianed. He 
h d *o be "acc&uiltable,?' tc have well-defined goals and/er "measdfable" 
objectives fe5<pr2sssd in "operational" (i.e., measurable) tertns. Ranember: 
we did not, have a clear idea of to where wanted to go', much less, what 
to expect inventing ojr way through the iMpl^ailehtatioh et a Inird World 
pedagogy and pi i'nsophy of education in thi? United Stores. 



We intended to work' With a population wfiicft the Oriited States^esta^ 
blishmerit eorisiders at best "difficult ^ if not iitiposslble^ Hopeless or 
tinreachable. The liberals of the systsn had nothing to lose and much to 
gain if we could reach these difficult populations with programs that, 
due to the grassroots nature of our operations and the scarce fVnds 
granted— hot to mention the naivete of those of lis wHg i^^Viiteci to try— 
. juld not prepare learners for adr^ir^vfrin to Harvard* At the most, we 
could get adult learners into Cv<i?^;^ r^f^ colleges and that is what coiTHnunty 
colleges weni tnara for, anyway, in the me^time, DdtH the gGverriineht 
and pr^v^it^ •philantropy could get a lot of milcfage showing how hard they 
we^e t o^^r} to expand "equal i^ of educational opportunities for alh" 

Wc :;^rried to write evaluation plans* copied the least restrictive 
surnamed models available (mostly qualitative, process and/or action- ^ 
oriented evaluations) and aga" n wmded carefully what we wrote* Howavar> 
we weru trapped into the use of evaluation^ designs created by the very 
systeiti in and against vihich we were^ working/ We^ had to do what Sjoberg 
calls ''determining the negative or positive impact of planned' social inter- 
vention,'' according to wTiat the funding sources detenni.hed to be positive 
or negative. I have already e^^lained how* at least at the level of the 
shoulds, what we wanted was ditfereiit from what most funding. sources in 
the system wanted. 0ur dafifMtions of positive or negative were e af- 
ferent. But there are other roots for the discrepancy that I \m^^^^ 
touched yet. "We" did not have the time to explore more ispes and ' 
did not feel the heed to do it. 1 refer to issues of ontology and epis- 
temoldgy. - • 

, / ' - _ . _ _ ■ _ _ 

Different views cn. what. is positive or negative stem irm different 

lOhtoTbgical and epistemdlegical assumptions ^ often unstated and based upon' 

vested interests*, assumptions that are considered uS the iruth- and are 

seldom questioned, tot us briefly review the meaning 9f oriu^lbgy and 

epistemology as relevant to our work and the evaliuations we wefe expected 

to perforin. ^_ * . , 
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: -^'^^^^ a philosopfiical quest; closely linked to 

metapltysr^iSi which 6im at discoveririg the essence of being avid/Sr things. 
In our particular field of interest^ ontology wouTti lead us to ask ques- 
tions such as: What js a fiimian being? What is the nature {or esi^ence) 
of rei^i^tj/? Are humap feeing^ J^imily good, 5ad, or neither? Are we 
\t we are due to sim^t-;/ fci^^Sj^^- (genetics, heredity, chemicals in our 



uodies?). Due to the influenct^; of our- social/ecolpgic environment? 
Both? INeitfe^'f Is there such a thing as a "born criminar'l Are Blacks, 
Latinos, IrciianSi gehaticalli^ inferior in intelligence? Are the poor poor 
because t\\M sre dumb and la2y? Have things "always been this way'' and 
thus, not amienable to change?. Or is reality Something we make and thus 
can change? These &hd other questions, and xuir personal answers will give 
us a glimpse of bur bhi^lagieal views. Sther questions, not 'so^ frequent, 
regarding ohtology: is reality real ly out there? Or is it "inside our 
minds"' ?r Wiild there be a, tree if there were no one td name it, to iden- 
tify it as-^ "tree''? In othar wbrr^s, would there be a r:eality if there 
mre m humans to see, perceivcr describe it? Is reality perhaps botH 
"oiit-there" and "inside-u^^," the out interacting with the 4n by mear^s of 
our nervous system? And sc on. TSe questions are really endless. 



Fpistefnology is (^loseljr related to^ontology. The foi'mer deals excsa- 
5^1 vely with knowledge: th-? origin, nature, methods arid liintts df fiOTan 
. know! edg^-i hopefully ebherenijy integrated into a theory , the relation 
with dntology* it seems to mej is based on the fact t,nat our views on the 
"essence" of f.uman b'eings and o? reality will nicessarily related to \ 
Off ?ia<s 7n whether, why aniijiosft^ Hrifnaris acquire or develop knowledge.* * 
If we believe in "born criminals'" tfis amount and kind* of knowledge that we ■ 
will griant to that particuler ^^i«na^^ being will be the one that leads her .'. : :: 
or him, into Hhat s/he was born foj^ Byt 8??i sterol ogy gep mofp eomp''C£:Jdi 
in tHst it seeks te enccS^'tss thv^ stanfiai'iJf or cf Iters n^y which we i 
Tiilluely '^^j^^t 'M^ tTu%h or fi^sii^ of our ':??owleo . {fili^ca^ we know ^ - < 
wf:st we bC'iievi to bz irue is, in fact, true?). . Que.^t?.ehs to explore mr' 
p€:'^Wf\a'i episteitioleglefel stand would toe simile** to th' J f 41 *^ Can' 
humans. learn? If so, how and )',-> can we chfcck'on the triitfi of this fenrw- , 
ledge* if-in any' possible way? Are thare JUjH to JSat we can kripw? 
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Granted^ most people ^ especially those engaged in a struggle to sur- 
vives are n^t constantly exploring any of the ontological and epistenKjlo- 
gical questions I have offered as. examples. We tend to Be content witf^ 
what we thfrik is real, or true, arjd seldom examine the brigih of the 
stands we take^ whatever they are. But there is no t^estion that we all 
act based upon som kind of ontology and some kind of epistemology, even 
if we call it ^'coninbh sense." 

Paulo Freire expresses himself on these matters in his writings and 
dialogues. In fact, he denounces traditional or oppressive educational 
systems among other reasons because^ educational systems are 

ba^Ed Q^n an jpntology. and an epistemology* these are not stated as such- 
Instead, says Frei re ^ oppressors propagate ide^^ (Freife calls them **iT|yths") 
as "truth" and" this dbhe thrbugh a variety of oiariipulative techniques 
which are aji obstacle; to the deve1op*nent of ^critical thought. Examples of 
what Freirt- calls r fns are s^atement^ made by ^ the oppressive system 
explicitly or impn: itly, such asr^y - ' 

• the #pp^ssive order (or system) is m order i»f 
/ f i^eedd?n - 

V 'J i we are all frtje to work where we want; if you don't 
like your jdb^ you are ft^e to quit and seek another 

: • the oppreH^iv^ order respects human rights - 

9 If you are h.ot lazy, you can "make it" within 

- the system ; ^ ^ - ^ 

/ - * ■ ___ _ ___ ' - • ■ 

- * everyone has the right to an education 

i we are all equal and^ equal ly treated 

• tbe elite is aJieroie class who guards the bceidentali 

• Christian civilization from the attacljg of the mat ^^.^ ' 
: rial ist barbadians .^^ 

-/ ' • the people shov«ld be grateful to the elite, accept 
> its'mandat^s ^nd be content 

• - - i - - - - ■ V 

• a rebell ion against the glite is a sin against God 

I • the elite is dynamic; the oppressed ore lazy and dis- 
honest* t^3e former are "onto ' • 
' the lattor. ' , 



it sHbuld evident tp tfie reader tfiat. just by calling alT the 

above "iro^ths"* stfpgly disag^^ with every /one of tfsem^ Bai, aidSi 

Freire Is not very clear either in his aUernatlve ontologicai and epfs- 

, ' ■ • . 

temological forfnulations. 



Freire's dntdldgy sees hiSfiari beings $s essentially 
(as opposed to "biological") that are unfinished enU4iti\^i^d thus liave . . 
a vocation to be more, to be free. Different 
a historical "and cultural world that ^is made by hy^ahi and v^^^^ 
able to transform by acting upon it. Animals jre prograiifned to adjust ^ 'j 
. tc^ - fir; ^^ ^^^^ and cannot have a sense of^ hi story * iriucR less "S»k|" 

cult M^- Rumani are^pee-^al beings, : Althw^h^ eondttibhed by thetr ehttrdn-- 
ment they i*re not determined by it: they can adi^and transform reality* 
Reality, Which is historical 'and cultural » not^nly bibloaic^al , js bot^ 
''but-tHere" (it exists) arid'"inside us*' (what we mafee of ^ , tht.way we 
grasp it in our minds^ how we see it and Interpret it). Ht«nans'are beings' 
^ ^ capable of ''taking disi^ince*' from tffeiV conditions, their reality; to sub- 
mit;^these to critical, thought; and to decide on appropriate course of ■ 
action to transform that re^' :ty. ^The part of reality £h^t is "Inside us" ; 
is the cansciousness we dc /lop^boUt the nature of the^ux-the^^ ' 
Early in his work< Freire distinguished between cjaljtativsly^^^^^^ - 
types of, ebhseibushe^s, ranging fr^ T*agie to crflfc::!. This he hSs not 
frequejitly mentioned over the past ttree/years, so I wi^l Hot discuss it* 

Real ity/ for Freire » is historical and thus, ciyhamic (as ajjpdsed to 
static), the Wumn world and ihi nd are in^ never-ending procfss of iikcominq . 
If th\s is the case, how dcliu^^ris learn or acquire knowledge t Freire's' 
, ; epistemology is hot fr'^e of contradiction^. Re holds the human mi rid to be 
both" ac an^ states: that we 1 earn through a prbcesM^f 

-a^stractiw >. l7)fo>?r^tlDn fron ths out^th^ re reality 

re^Tecting upon 1 ti\e usS rit critical thdsjQht. r Btit' ''tf^ 

leciue brfl>vemertes when er>tie^l refit ttibh is cbRteihed With tnar^^ 
action anci further critical reflection^ 1 a never-ending process of these 
beings whose ontologicai vocation: is to b^ mr^. Knowtedqe is not a static 
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giverj,. but a coristrueted becbmihg. Freiri rejects that knowledfe can be 
"libured into" the mirid as if the mind were only a passive receptacle and 
as if knowledge- were a st^ic, finished thing; \ 
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It seems that group learning is more "true" than individual learning 
in Freire's thought.- Freire does not account for the "true" learning of 
^-evolutionary, leaders and/or those individuals in the upper social s.tratas 
,thait coinnit "class suicide," prior to t^i r 'su'icidei'but I would like to 
raise the issue for th-e reader to reflect upon. 

eenditibri humans, but in this conditioning he sees the epistemolo5ical 

g ' 

roots of human freedom: . . • 

• ; We are. conditioned. How do I know it? Because I; ' - 

. was able to ^d beyddd the^ limits of -condition. If * ^ 
i cannot see the eohditions* I cannot say I am a 
conditioned being. What are the limits of this room? 
The walTs. Howjcio ! know? Because I can't walk 
through them. Then I J<now- But if I say I am a 
conditiorted being, this is also* why I can go beyond. 
Secondly^ it is this being conditioned thatjnakes me 

free.. I, recognize it and I have to transform it, 

^ ' not' just describe it. The way to change is historical.^ 
The' process of knowing my own limits comes together ' 
with change. I cannot accept that we are beings of 
adaptation because we are historical beings. History 
• is not^ just the past. It is also whgt is happening. 

: My becoming^ I am; but if. I aust-am* I am not. 

If there is only one correct way of understanding reality ( xthe corroc^ way , 
Freire repeatedly writes arid saysj^ and that is the reflectin^-acting- n 
reflecting process, which leads^to "true'' learning, eah we say- that ^thdse_ 
who do not use th^t particular way do learri ? I gUess Freir? would respond 
^ witn a~^ esr.but, (they learn n^^ths, or they learn how to be oppressors, 
dr they learn the wrong kind of things, a knowledge that is^^nbt rii>eratirig 
but oppressive}, , , / ' 

What Freire poses it^ ul timately , 'that every^ni who does not thfnk in 
the "correct'' way is in serious ontological. and epistemdldglcal trouble; 
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he/ she is riot aware of t|^^ human oritdlogical vocation to be m^^^i^f ':-./ 
> -^the human essences arid my therefore 6^ Engaged in a process of ^/efeita^iltt 
tion.. Prelty ^atract, granted. But that is what ^reire implies ^-^1^ , 
llibject. \ ^ . %, 

. • _ V _ _ _' ; ^ • ■ . - 

.In his earlier wrjtings, Freire depicted the ojDjDressed as "im'ti-JB-": 
atithehtie beings. Who harbored the oppressq.r within their. selves,, mi-^ ' 
are escaping from freedom." For Freire this was a bleak, but not hopi-f 
less sftuation. The pedagogy specifically -devel oped for (altfioijgh Frefre 
i says "with") the oppressed was deemed to be a first step aldrig the Wa^;' 
towards human izat ion. 0nce the oppresse'd learn that things ^n be chaWgsd 

♦■hfliA/ an-i-ar* -f-Kia kum^H-i t.i^Ml^ ^ i- 

fts in other aspects df Freire*s thought, his epistemoldgy and dntb- 
Idgy are sdmeWhat tainted or obscured through the use of adjectives such 
as "true," "correct" and "adthentie. " This may or may not suggest an 
extremely directive style- (if not dogmatism) that readers eah interpret as 
they wish within a broad spectruri^ of political options. Freire has not 
specified precisely where he Intends his ontology and epistemology toguide 
the struggle for liberation, nor what libefaiidh means, concretely , within 
a given eedhomie and political system. 

Freire's ideas have been assorried to be cdrisdriaht with the rallying 
cries for "transformation" which emerged -in the^United States ever the 
seventies^ denouricirici many df the things Freire denounces in his writings- 
Practitf loners of Freire*s ideas moved in an erivirdrimerit df what in the - 
United States is deemed "progressive" sectors. It is important to exajiirrii 
-everi if trriefly^- the phenomenqo^f the transformation movement,^ in 
which liberating educators partuipKted, everi if only through association » 
with transformational is ts- ^ 

The "new"' physics, available through th# paperback books trade have 
created havoc with all previous "Western" ontoldgies arid epistemdldyies. 
The nature (or essence) of reality seems more and more elusive ^ closely 



resembling what the West has peddrativeli' considered *'Eas tern njysticisrn. " 
This ini'ormation, coming from what have traditionally been considered 
**hard" or "6j<act" sciences, has created among int1ellecti2&1s a crisis preg- 
nant wi4h doubts: perhaps what we have considered "true" is 3ust ah 
Illusion, a result of an arrogance grounded In ignorance^ perhaps it is 
time for us to reflect critically (terms very much used by Freine) upon 
v^erythihg we have thus far accepted as "given, including Freire"s rele- 
vance to our work. - 

No statisties are available as to how many United States citizens 
Have joined networks which accept ideas such as the following, popularized 
by many new paperbacks: . . 

• We are all inhabitants of a planet (Spaceship Earth), 
with limited resources. 

• Unlimited growth is but a dream. 

> The environment (Mother Earth) must Be protected 
from the ravages, wastage and excesses of industrial 
growths, plartned obsolescense and consumerism. 

• Small j_s beautiful. 

• Soft, environmentally sensitive teehhblcgy is 
preferable to hard, environmentally destructive 
technologies. 

• Non-violent forms of citizens' resistance is the 
means to avoid nuclear warfare. All struggle unfolds 
within a broader framework of interdependence. 

• Decentralization and human-scale organizations are ah 
alternative to impersonal bureaucracies, citizen's 

j apathy and alienation. 

_______ 

/ ♦ Self-help is preferable to "professional" help. 

• The mind-body dualism must be abandoned: Illness is 
hot somethihg "out there'' that we "'catch" but some- 
thing that feappens to us when the "in-here" is but of 
balance. 

These are just a few of the many ideas which are emerg i ng and being lived 



at the United States grassroots, even if under the leadership of members 
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of a prbgressive, mostly white, elite. 

I 

A search seems to be under way for new, "post" ideas: alternatives 

to liberal ism i capfital ism; socialism and corranunism are being sought ^ 

/ _ _ _ - _ _ - ' _ _ - _ 

based Lipdri the belief that hdrie of these have been able to solve the 

maaor problems humanity confronts today. All of this occurs In a fluid, 

• •_ - - ■_ p 

not formally organized movement, mostly through networking, word-of- 
matith and local initiatives, and heavily influenced by a mass paperbdbk 
trade th.at brings out so many books on the subject each year that it is' 
difficult to keep track of them. I deem it important tb examine the 
political ttieory of this movement. 

Drawing from the Information and knowledge obtained through the new 

■ - * ■ _ . _ _ _ . • _ 

physics, a new prdgram for the political transformation of the United 

_ _ _ _ * 

States society Is being informally arid not very overtly drafted fry what 

Gouldner calls the cultural New Class. It has been adopted by prominent 

9 ± 
leaders of the "radical'* sixties. Its 'bottom line is -the belief that 

"personal revdlutidris can change iristltutldns,"^^ Activists must first 

work at transforming themselves. Once ttus Is accomplished^ "enemies 

disappear" because v?e become moir^e tolerant of dttier's ideas, and because 

by trari^fdnSirig dur cdhsoidusriess we learn td channel our energies Epdwer 

is energy] In a more canstruclEive manner. A ^'revolution" Is then under 

way. ^ \ 

It is part of this movement political stand that the source of 

_ _ _ __ 

social conflicts is the Inner human. Trv^nsformed humans will "coalesce 

into self^organizing groups" and vn" 11 dgfis^"ways td gdvern. themselves • 

without determining a boss or establishing a clear agenda." Transformed 

humans, "knowing that changes of heart and not rational argument alone 

sway people, must find ways of relating to others the most human arid • 

Immediate level," This* for Ferguson ^ means that these people should 

live by their principles, revive and revise the ethic of means and ends 

by ednsidering that "mearis must be as honorable as erids," and going iritd 

12' 

political-battle '^stripped of cdriventidnal political weapons." This 
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beeatise democracy "is hot a political state but a spiritual cdnditidri.^' 

' 14 

As for "revdlution:" :. ..." 

A revolution means that power changes hands, df 
course, btit it does not necessarily mean open 
struggle, a coup, victor and vanquished^ Power . 
can be dispersed through the social fabric- 



' The idea is to find a refuge for the person , which is deemed as 

__ ' _ _ __ _ ^ 

i. xistent in capitalist societies or in "the old revolutionary oiass 

1 c; - _ _ : _ - - - - - - - \ - - 

movements.' - The call Is- for total decentralization, based oh the idea 

_ _ _ _ 1 

that "power in the brain is dec§htralized." Thus, self-help'' networks, 
considered to be "non-ideological" are seen as key to social transfer- 
matidn^"^^ ; 



Whenever i find these ideas in the United States, I cannot help but 

_ I ' — * 

think that they are just one more luxury afforded to the well-to-dd U.S. 

eitifens by the inierhatiGhal expahsidn of U.S. capitalistri, at the -expense 



df the economy, and social well-being of the Third World. Marilyn Fergu- 



_ ^ 18 

son's statement that 



until technology freed us from the struggle to sur- 
vive few had the time or opportunity to look within 
td expldre the psyche (my emphasish - % 

makes me ask: about who is Ferguson talking? Wh^pffcehtage df the 
entire populatidn of the Earth has been "freed from the struggle to sur- 
vive?" - ^ * 

The whole rationale is based upon the ^wer of knowledgeable iriJivi- 
duals to transfcrm themselves and, thus, to transform "culture." Very 
close to Paulo Freire*s first theoretical formulation, class suicide and 
all. Yeti in the United States it is not a matter of Joining the lot of 
the oppressed: it is a matter of increased personal (individual) growth 

1Q 

and cultural capital coupled with a "voeatibhr" . 

A.kihd of collective sense of destiny 
mapped-out myth but a search for meaning, a tacit 
understanding that people and learners believe in 
sdmething- beyond material success ^ beydnd natiq- 
ria\ism, beyond quick gratificatida. 
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Freire's class suicide 1s individual. The U.S. transformation movement 
Relieves itself to be integrated by individuals acting but of a "cb1l6e- 

■• ■ .. .. - . o . . _ . 

tive sense of cestiriy,"- whereby htiniaris (fan transcend inaterial cdricerns.- 
I eahntst help but ask if transforniatlonalists expect hungry humans to 
transcend hunger. 

- ' • • _ 

The^ U.S. transformation movement , different from Freire* rejects 

sharp dichotomies i at least overtly: 

Weare so indoctrinated by our rlght/wrongs win/lose^ 
an/nothing Hafelts that we keep putting all our half- 

versus capitalism^ science versus rellgl&n, romancje 
versus realism... Partial viewpoints force us Into' 
artificial choices. * - - 

- '~\ .. _ ^_ ________ 1.' "* 

For a hungry personi I would remind ''transfomationalists,'* the*<juestidn 

"to eat or not to eat'' is far from being ah ^artificial choice. I see no 

provisions 1h the transformation. mo vameht for wHat Kolakowski called 

- _ - - - ^ _ - ' 

elementary situations , in which* choices are mt crystal -clear, but • 

also yery pertinent and urgent. Ultimately, tfe :lj;.S. transfonnatlon move- 
ment may have been financed by the dlsfossassed of -the third World, the 
elites at many third World countries have allowed or sought the penetra- 
tion of U.S. capital, perhaps wanting to have a chance at the very same 
"exploration of their inner psyches" that Is so much taken for granted in 
the Bnited States. 

The movement does "heal" the cultural naw^class in the United States, 
from the pain, frustration and alienatidn caused by its struggle against 
the old class- I have experienced the glowing feelings of sharing, well-"" 
being* warmth and affection that are transmitted among traRsformitionalists 
Yet, perhaps because. I was born and raised in a colony, and because rny 
cultural capital, acquired in adulthood^ Is couplgd with many childhood 
reminiscences of unbelievably cruel stories of poverty and exploitation, 
I cannot help myself from thinking that all thos^nlce feelings are only 
one more [Drivilege afforded by my class pdsition^ and that the whole trans- 
formational thing may very well be very selfish, self-centered and a' sort 
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"of anesthesia not only against the ebfiftisiori prddUced by U.S. society* 
but also against the mth more cruel Cdn'diticns in which most humans live 
in the.wdrld. if we "crossed the*bridge" towards inner growths who" j3aid 
the bill? Will those who have not had the luxury of being freed from the 
struggTe for survival want to cross the same bridge? Mho is going to pay 
their bill? 



Mhat ifi what we are r eally talfcihg about is the existence of two 
nations, two cultures, two different world views: that of the. elite,, 
within which d civil 'WaH' is being, waged; and that of^"the people," every- 
where? whose culture are we talking about? What about the culture of 

<: _ 1 

those who are still , because they have no other choice, struggling to 
survive? Are we saying that "ours" is better? 

: ' _ _ ; ^21 

Let us review wH^t Fritdj Capra has to say on the subject: 

The social movements of the' ISBB's and 1970's repre- 
sent the rising.-G44 ture , whicli is now ready for the . : 
f^ssage to the solar age. While the transformatioh 
is taking -place^ the declining caltiire refuses to 
change, clinging ever more rigidly to its out darte d 
ideas . Nor_will the ddmihaht social institutions hand 
over their leading rbles to the hew cultural forces- 
But they will ijnevitably gb oh to decline and disin*- 
tegrate while the rising culture will continue to 
rise^ and eventual4 y will assume it s Jeadihg role . As 
the turning point approaches, the realization that 
evdlutidnary changes of this magnitude cannot be pre- 
vented by short. :erm political activities provides 
our strongest hope for the future. (My emphasis.) 

Again, let us ask, the rising culture df whom? The declining culture of 
whom? "Inevitable" decline? Sounds as deterministic as Marx's 'M'nevitable" 
defeat of capitalism and the withering way of the state! Which represen- 
tatives of the rising culture will assume "the leading role?" If the whole 
thing is inevitable, would hot it be sufficient to sit down afid just wait 
fdr it to happen? Is this some sort of political escapism {in Kdlakowski's 
terms) or a political strategy of the hew cultural class? 
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Capra envisions that the new forces will, at some point, "assert 

themselves decisively in the political arend," by coalescing' into new 

political parties- These will ineltide "erivirorirnentalists, cbrisdmer groups^ 

feminists^ ethnic mindritieSi and all those for whom the corporate ecdhdmy 

- - -- 22 - - - 

is no longer working." Note the similarity of the expected composition 

of the new parties and what Sonldner has called the strategies of the 

Cultural New Class. 

As previously implied, we shbijld consider that perhaps the transfor- 
mation mdvemeht will hot have resohahce or will not make any ^ense for 
many Third World countries witli which we are in solidarity. If^ in fact^ 
transfonnatiorialisni is a leisure concern of a new class in a technologi- 
cally and scientifically '^bv^^rdeveloped" country, this will probably be 
the caser even among the elite^df Third World countries, 

tackiTig any study to examine the issue, I will offer two anecdotes ' 
of situaticns I observed in Cuba^ between dUr Cuban hd^ts and a'grdUp 
integrated by U.S. progressive citizens. The U.S. people were explaining 
the harmful . effects of refined white sugar in the human body. The Very 
same sugar Updri which the Cuban ecdndmy depends* The U,S* visitdrs could 
hardly drink the syrupy black coffee that their Cuban hosts love and of- 
fered. They were torn between their beliefs oh the harmful effects of 
sugar and their wish to be polite to the Cubans. The secdnd anecdote 
refers to the inconvenience of our Cuban hosts, running around at t^e last 
minute to change their menus in order to accomodate these bunch of strange 
people who insisted dh Vegetarian diets— even if very pdlitely— and refused 
to eat meat (an item highly valued in the Cuban diet). There were many 
such instances. Because I speak Spanish,, I could overhear the comments of 
the Cuban people whenever there was a discrepancy betweeh tlieir expedta- " " 
cions and what the visitors from abroad wanted- or were interested in. 

I would suggest that it would be the same with the\/fnner" Third 

World df the United States, with everydne whd does not beldng td the cul- 

- , - ^ 23 

tural new class, anywhere. Ivan Illich insists on reminding us that: 
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The rich and schooled and old of the world try to ; 
share tfiPir dubious blessings by folstrfng their pre- 
packaged solutions into the Third World. 

; I am persuaded that bur immersibri in the U.S. society did not allbv^ 
us to examine the extent to which our practice in Freire-inspi red programs 
was impacted by the trahsformati oh movement. It was assumed that Freire's 
ideas were eorisbriaht with transfermatienal ist ideas 'and practices. But 
we were working with a "Third World" in the. United States* and the pos- 

%■ ■_ . _:_ 

sible dissonance between Freire's ideas and practices and those of the 
transformationalists was-to my knowledge— never explored, i have. just 
touched the surface of both Freire and the trahsfprmatibhalists' political 
programs. The theme deserves further study and a great deal of discussion 

among practitioners of Freire's ideas in the United States, particularly 

• - ____ __ _. __ — 

when we are engaged in evaluating our fjractiee. Let us turn briefly tb 
.wh^t Freire recDirftiends should be done in the area of evaluation. 

Most ofjthe statements oh evaluatibri made by Paula Freire, at least 
those available in the United States^ range from 1968-69 (the Pedagogy of 
the ggfir^s^s^d ) to 1977-78 ( Pedagogy 4n^ l>r^ceis^:-Letter-s-to--Suwe a-Bi ssaa ) . 
Practical advice, interpreted as "how-to*s" is hot available In any of . 
the sburees. Freire's CQirnnehts and suggestibris wbuld probably be uhae- — 
ceptable to most funding sources in the United States. Even if useful for 
conducting internal evaluations (within projects, not for public release), 
they are still hbt specific enough. 

Evaluation is described by Freire as: • - 

.An action in which A & B evaluate together a practice 
that has taken place or which is taking place; based 
_ upon certain objectives above all political [my erri- 

phasisj which illurnihate the practice that is being 
submitted to evaluatibri; with the purpose bf attain- 
ing a gYeater effectiveness in the next praetfce. 

In these e\/aluati5ns , says Freire, "nothing should be hidden, neither 
;aecompl ishments nor errors. ^ The true error is to hide any error." 



The phrase i emphasized in the above quote eorifrorr'ts as with the 
first problern jn "officially'' using Frei re's ,ideas m evaluatidn within 
the United States eontext; While we accept Freire*s contention that the 
objectives of an^ educational program are essentially political, the 
system and most of its sources of funding most certainly do net.^^ They 
'are political, but also in power and they define reality as they please* 
calling it "the truth" and then teaching it in schools and through the 
mass media. Ws are not granted that luxury. We must be refarmists help- 
ing the powers that be to sustain the "this is a wonderful country" sldgan^ 
by assisting those that the system has neglected. 

Freire sees evaluation as a "formative effort" (in the United States, 
formation is understood as "training");-^^ an effort that must he grounded 
'"nto (or coupled with) "an investigation of new forms of action..." Eva- 
luation is Supposed to problematize the educational praetiee (to consider 
it a problem to be examined). The value of this activity is that those 
who engage in it have to stand before (and presuma&ly outside of) their 
educational practice to confirm whether, in fact, they are doing what is 
best, or to agree upon areas in which their actions most be "rectified. "^^ 

I 
! 

Freire touches upon attitudes! appropriate to ah evaluation process. 
He believes that, in conducting arl evaluation, there are two attitudes 
that should be excluded : (1) eas^ euphoria in the face of accomplishments, 
because euphoria leads to idealizations; and (2) negativism in the face of 
errors and mistakes, because this attitude invalidates experience by 

denying that we can learn to improve our practice by learning about bur 

28 ' 

errors. 

I propose that in the United States "easy euphorias" tend to be the 
rule in the evaluations subrsitted by projects to funding agencies.' Errors 
and problems are playsd down* lest ft'nds arS.eut. Donors expect success 
(even when they s^y tie contrary); an account of {-rdw the monies they granted 
enabled funded projects (to accomplisfi such and such wonderful things* pre= 
ferably stated in quantitative Wrm. It is Mise to mentjQh one pr two 
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_ _ !_ L _ _ ' 

'niw;nr*' proble-rs, of course. But you better niake sure tHat your reports' 
lunfidi^mly express that you fiave takeri-or are in the process of taking- 
adequate rneasores to ''solve" the identified problems. ^'Problenl-posing'' 
has HiD chruxe wjih UrS. funding sources unlet^s accompanied by problem- 

-VVItS' * • - - ■ 

in tenns of financial survival, the Kind of Honesty for 'which Freire 
^:0^;r:s to advocate woalq^ir/ sui cidal for a private^ non-proftt organization 
at^ri^ U.S. grassroots- Net only for the reasons stated, but also because, 
hy definition, these institutions are considered to be -acadeiriically" 
infr-r^gr- ano having very little chance of developing a prograrri of ei:ce_l- 
lence. 



This 'sas created problems among thl prograr^is themselves, as there is 
very lUtlo incliiiatidn to share ''what is really happening** with out- 

siders: ^ ■ ^ 

\ 

Sharing the process, is one; thing; sharing the results • 
is quite another. We are living, in the United S.tates... 
Here.. people keep two sets of books. We all do that. 
i think the rr^ost irnpbrtaht. reason; to ^o ah. evaluation 
is to ultimately Improve the i.nteraetidns between all 
the participants in a program, to share In. the process 
of growth. It can be enorTOusly valuable for one pro- ^ 
ject to know what processes have_been us^d in ether ; 
projects, in their evaluations; It can^be helpful to know 
what problems other projects have run into in develop- 
ing.their process. It is my opinion that it is LESS 
useful to know the resul-ts. Each project is unique; 
each project has' its own specific goals, its own 
' ^ structure. : - ^ 

If an evaluatiqn is ddhe with the intent of sharing - 
the results with outside grpupsr giVQn the society in 
which we now live, the_ results _wi 11 prdbably'be less 
honest, and \therefore les^ useful. 

The above is a representative statement of what inembers of liberating 
education projects expresse'd in personal sessions throughout our collective 
interaction betwecjri i978 and ^ ^ ^ 
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Contrast the "^oiiledne-dut-ttiere-is-wate^ Is 
evident in the above stBtefnent* with.whatTrelre ebrisi'ders to be afe ' 
appropriate climate for evaluation: _ 

The climate that, characterizes bur study meetings- 
-i cannot be any other but bf .eritTcal curiosityT that 
of a search in which we defy ourselves. . 

Freire's desirable cliinate was .present in some Tiber^ttng education 
projectS5>but only when there were no, "dutttderS; " informal evaluation 
.seminars were., he Id (the second of the two sets of booRs).-. But, for the 
most pcS^t, that was "inside'' infonnatiQji and project Deople had to trust ■ 
you before you eould even get close to it. ■ : . 

■ Frei're sees in evaluation a. means to maintain political clan . . 
because ft ■facilitates the development of a coherence-between educatiQrial 
praetiees and "the project of a new society. TMs.i^as written f#' ^ 
6uinea=Bissau^ wheVi Freirs believed there Was a gbverrifflent-sponsored 
•projects for a new society. In the- United States, as Tom Heahey has stated, 
we do not quite hav^ a^ project yet:-; what we have is "a vision being -. 
formed." If tMis is the ease, the goal of political clarity and of coher-.j 
enbe between edupational practices an^ the fJO'litieal goal is almost uh- ' 
attainable. 

The format or structure most frequently mentioned by Freire for con- 
ducting an, evaluation is the semlnar:^^ ... 

Evaluation seminars ,)vConf irm, deepen or ebrreet 
the visions of some of the points which were already 
discussed in a meeting during which we prepared for 
the practice. . "• - 

Freire advises to hold "permanent evaluation. seminars" in which ill meet, 
to share in the evaluation, re-enforcing accompli shments^and disca'rding^ 
what are identified as errors. "'^^ He also,rec8irniends the use of recof^ers 
to tape group discussions. In his dplriidh; tape\ would eeristitute an 
important collection of documents both to analyse the development of the 
work being conducted, and to be used in evaluation seminars -by different 
(other) groups.^'' . 
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; ' 'the Ped hreire briefly describes. avalDa- 

,tion semina?*s conducted By a working team engaged- in pre a 
literacy program. After |irive^stigating tTie target eommuhity, the tean woald^ 
5Troi>t.iu; a my to •'decode'' the reality' that the team nembers had aprehehded. 
It i^^as a seans for integrating the bits and pieces of the segmented real^ 
«ity eac|) ^qi, member saw and, thus, an action that would result in a new 
analysis of the global (eolherently integrated} situation of the coraiunity, 
pointing out the identified primary and secondary cdritradictidris which 

35 _ 

affected cormiunity residents. ^ Yet, Freire does not hold his particular 

" ■ ■■ • ' " . ' ' \ ^fi 
evaluation preferences as the oo-ly way: 



It is possible, hpwewr, that you may be already utillz- 
; / ing, or thinking tb utilize a different evaluation method. 
-.\ . " T halt i' s not important . (My emphasiv) ' 

* . What is eisent'ial \sy f i rst , that a permanent evaluation 

. - be made on the wor^\being conducted and, second* that 

. . - evaluatidn never be bjnsidered as a means to prosecute 

• , {(yr criticize in a negative way). ^ 

^ in the above ouote Freire' apparently means that the ^elected method 
for evaluation is not important* If^ in fact, that is his meaning, I 
strfif)gi>; disagree. Methods, like facts, do not stand by themselves. They 
are based upon politleaV preferences^ an epistemolbgy and ah ontology 
"(theory) that, if 'different from those of vvhd are being evaluated, may 
fail to understafid what is being evaluated. In the landjif_"surnamed*' 
evaluations, one mu'st choose very carefully which method to adopt, within 
those accepted by the ''authorities" upon which the financial livfes of our 
programs depend. In fact * som_e evaluation methods may force an institu- 



tion to move along directions tjiat .ultimately can destroy what it was all 

' 3? 
about vJheri it started. 



; The sir/iple., informal, defyihgly honest evaluation Freire advocates 
for ols-simply not relevant for the evaluation "trap" we face in the United 
States. It may be considered useful In the "internal" activities of a 
program or* Institution, if-^afld-^en there is. a guarantee that results .will 
not be made pu^liev The premise upon whicli liberating programs operate- 
is *'out there, no one understands what we are doing." It may_,be mistaken^, 
but the "premise is there anS cannot be denied. • , 
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• "In there,;' as opposed to ''out there," we thought we knew what we - 
wpre ddirig\ But we did not. Bur assdmptibhs were wroh^: the theory of 
•Paulo Fneire was not' transferable from the edritext of northeast Brazil to 
the ''inner Third World'' of the United States, What in effect we tried to* 
^ do was to .push FrSire**s theory to its outer limits, and when we reached 
the outer limits^.-^re^ was mt there ahymo^. We cannot blame Paulo 
Freire for this. . It was^oqr own doing. We needed to believe in sdffiethirig 
to fight our own apathy and, alienation in the United States, and perhaps 
to confront "the old class" wiih a theory we arrogantly thought it could 
not understand.. This was to give us some time tONrealigri our forces after 
the noisy sixties. • ' ; 

We became iiitnersed* as members of the cUlturaVriew class (Afi|lbs and 

._ _ _' _■_ _ _■_ _ ■ ' ■ ' ^ 

minorities alike) in the transfonflational :moVement and' failed to see thati 
despite similarities^ it nmy be quite different from the th^ry formulated 
by Freire. 

We, underestimated the power of the old class^ not only to understand, 

^t also to cddpt dUr work.. We tddkjt^s mdriey to work against it, and 

were most effectively neutered. We oid'no't even realize it until it was 

_i_ ___ __x 

too late. A good political lesson from which we have to learn if we are 

to begin anew. But in order to do this, we also heed to examine the les- 
sons that can be drawn from Freire' s experiences in Guinea-Bissau. 

\ " ; • 

^ • ■ ; ^ 



Notes to Section 6': Evaluation and transformation 



1. The basic labels are "qtiaiitative" ^nd "quariti^tative,^withih which 
all others are categorized^ The qual i tative/quantit^ive dichotomy 
» has produced an extensive bibliography. For an ihtroductioh, see 

Ray C. Rist's ''Overview" in Horksiiops^ E^q>l^r^ing-4^ al itativ e/ 

Qu antitative l^esearch Methodologies in Edjucation (Far West La bo r a - 
tqry for Educat-idhal Research and Development^ 3uly^ 1976)> Vol. I. 

2i Bideon Sjoberg, "Polities, Ethics and Evaluation Research^"_ih_ 

Marcia Suttentag and Elmer-b. Struening (eds.) Handbook of Evaluation 
^saar-ch^ Vol .-2 (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1975), 34. 

3. For good sources on qualitative research see Robert Bodgan and Steven Jf 
Taylor^, Introduc tign to Qual i tati vi Research Methods. A Phenom enolo- 
qical A pproach uo t)ie Social Scieilcll (New York;: JoHiTHile^ Sons , 
: ig75T~'ATs0, see .Michaej guinn Pattbn, Qualitative Evaluation Methods 
(Beverly Hills: ^^age Publications, 1980)7" 

. 4. Paulo Freire, Pedagggt^u-de l Oprimido (Pedagogy of the Oppressed) 

(Montevideo: Tierra Nueva, 1970), pp. 182-83. 

,9 ' * 

5. Michael Mathews^ "Knowledge^ Action'and Power,'' in Mackie's Literacy 
and Revolutidh , pp. 82-92, has described the pntology of Paulo Freire 
as a "process ontology," ■ - 

6. Blue Series, Side 1. • 

7. For a general introduction to the subj^ect, the following two books 
are excellent: Fritjof Capra, The Turning Pojftt^ Spiance^^-^^ 
and the Rising Culture . (Ne>v Yor^ Simon and Shuster; 1^82); and 

^Marilyn FerqU$dn,_ The Aquarian Conspi,raQy. Personal and.Social Transr 
formation in the i"98D's (Lt)s AnggTek: 3.P._ Torcher^ IgSO) ^. specifical- 
ly Chapter 6, "Liberating Knowledge: Naws from the Frontiersof • 
Science," pp. 145-87, and Chapter 7, "Right Power," pp. 189r240. 
** • ■ 

8. For a very good explanation of the phenbphon of networking see 

^ Jessica Lipnack and Jeffrey Stamps, jf etworking: The Fir s t Report 
and Directory, people Connecting wath People, Linking Ideas and 
Resources (N^w YdrkL: Ddubleday and Cdmpany^ 1982)^ specifically 
Chapter 1, "Discovering Another America," pp^ 1-9. ^ 

9.. Among them, Jerry Rufajn. See Ferguson, Aquarian Conspiracy , p. 206.^ 

lb. Ferguson, Aquarian Conspiracy , p. 192. 

11. Ibid . , p. '202. the ideal is very non-directive, as evidenced in this 
quote. 



12; Fergtjsbhi Aqijarlah Bbhspiraey ; p; 295; 



13. J^ii, p. 207. 
1 14. Ibid.; p. 213. 
15. Ibid. 
16; Ibjd. , p. 215'. 
17. Ibid. , p. 218. 
18- Ibid , , p. 222. 
,19, Ibid . , p. 225. ^ 
20. IbU., p. 229. , 
21- Capra, The Turning Point y p. 419. 

22. Ibid^i p. 418. It is interesting to ridte that in this point Ferguson 
and Capra disagree, Aeeordihg to Ferguson, "Because po1 it ie?^? parties' 
are precisely the kind of conventional structoPe tftat^ is hot working 
well, it seems unlikely that any-will emerge from the. •.social move- . 
' mehts now afoot* The energy expended to launch a jiew party and field 
.candidates against entrenched parties v^ould divert energy from enter- 
prises with a better pay-off^" . Aquap'an Cgnspiracy ^ p. 221. Fer- 
guson has more faith in the possibility of transformed individuals: 
being elected to key pdsitibris and trarisfbrmihg them from within: , 
^ "in . every corner of government, human beings conspire for change*- 
(p. 235). She further trusts that federal funding w^^^ give "legi- 
timacy" to the movement! 



23. , Illich, History of Needs , p. 66. 

24. Paulo freire* Cartas a Guinea-Bissau. Apuntes_de una experiencia 
pedagogica en prdcesd (Hexicd: Sigld XXI, 1977). (Hereinafter 
referred to as "betters,") p. 174. 

25. "Political" in this context means the web of ideas arid explanations 
(ideology) used by the ruling groups and those who dispute their 
power iri drder to interpret arid to describe reality: the ruling 

vgroups, to sustain the status quo-; the others to bring it down or to 
tr^ansform it. Ideology, as a synonym of political , is a much used 
and abused term which is coming to mean "the thought of my oporieht." 
- Fernand DumDnt, Las IdeologTas {Buenos Aires: El Ateried^ 1978)/ p. x, 
The meaning of ideoldgy and its rdle iri the polities of "who gets 
what, when and. how" (a defiriitidri that some would describe as a^h 
ideologyh is a very complex Subject much debated in progressive 
circles. Iri the debate, the distinction between theory, science, 

■ >i ■ 
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ideology and polities beedraes more and more_blurred. .^"Tgdayi the 
debate about the eoneept of ideology is at 'ttr^impasse'. The dogmatists 
believe that science can be freed right now from all ideology. The 
hypercri tics bel 1 eve that knowledge is only raw appearance, and that. 
so-called_^cience is merely the ideology of thjs society,'* Henri 
Lefsvre, The Survival of Capital ism. ^Reproduction of tfe.. felat^i^^ 
of ProdoctibnM New York: St. Martin's Press , 1976), p. d8. Ser 
note 15 in Section 2. Political, in the U.S. .power structure, is 
deemed (preached as) separate from the role of education^ in which 
the ideological control of the ruling class is not admitted as suchj» 
but as ''the truth.'' If the truth is questioned, those who question' 
it are accused of being subversive (as indeed they are). However, 
the semantic reactipn to subversive in the United States equates the 
word to "Gdmrnunist," and "ariti -American.'* Herein lies the problem. 
Ttie objective df ari edtieatidrial program in the United States cannot 
be stated as "political" because this is* meant by the system to be 
understood as ''pertaining to par^ polities" arid/or ''being Gdmmunisti'' 
neither of which is accepted as the "proper" rSle Gf^educatidn in the 
United States. , 

26. "Formation'' in Freire refers to a long process of personal and col- 
lective development which uses the "correct" way of knowing: acting 
for transformati on, reflecting upon the action as.a means to act 
again, and sd dn._ "Training" refers to the acquisition of skills 
and "static" knowledge within a short period df tinte^ in a. mechanical 
way devoid of introspection or reflection (critical thdught). For- 
mation is political in the sense of "correct" politics; training is 
equated to domination, in Freire^s thought; This created seri'btis 
problems for practitioners seeking" to "train" Freiriah educators. 
See Phyllis Noble, Formation of Freirian-F ^ili tators (IRCEt Product 
nh Chicago, Latino Institute, 1983. f \ 

27. Frei-re, Letters , p. 132. 

28. ibid. , p. 42. 

29. "Some Thouci^ts on Evaluation," submitted iafdrmally by a member df 
the network in March, 1982. . . ■ 



30. Freire, Letters , p. 108. 

31. Ibid . , p. 137. 

32. Ibid . , p. 33. 
"33. Ibid ., p. 41: 

34. Ibid. , p. 132. 

35. Freire, Pedagogla ^ p. 140, 
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36; Freirei - Letters . p. 132. 

37. Specificallyj rtiethods. aimed at deteniiihihg e gaiit Itat-i^^ elements 
within which quantitative "growth" is eohsidered to be an indicatp.r 
of success. Jh Jristittitibri caught in this trap strives "to incfe^se 
the number of" (graduates, illiterates made literatej applications 
for admissions; enrollment, etc;.), and does not consider the impact 
of growth upon its institutional objective Of "participatory demo- 
cracy." A participatory meeting of 200 persons must be conducted 
in a manner quite different from a meeting in which only 20 persons 
must participate. Further, growth usually means more staff and 
perhaps a bureaucratic structure (or the burning out of a workaholic 
Small staff which tries to cover all the bases); not to mention the 
need^for an increase in incomes, for which funding agencies do not 
provide^ Staff members have to use a special person who will work 
full time as fund-raiser or assign this task to a person already 
overburdened by administrative^ duties, in any ease, the work^of , 
this person will separate her/Him from the rest, creating communica- 
tion problems in the iristitutio)i. As a result, the jobs of fund- 
raisers, and administrators are/not understood and are often despised 
in liberating education prograr 



\ 
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Section 7 
THE bESSBNS 9F GUINEA-BISSAU 



PLHla qoqy in Process: The Letters 4o-4aU Tnea" Biss au is, among Freire's 
most recent books,- the only available in the English language. For 
purposes of analysis we can divide the book into two major sections: 

(1) reflections t>y Freire^ intended for the reader of the book, and 

(2) the text of some letters wr]'tteh fay Paulo Freire to Mario Gabral-, 
State eontnissioner of Education and Culture in Guinea-Bissau> and to the 
team that with to idms and pro- 
cedures to develop a national*! literacy campaign. The letters themselves 
comprise approximately 45 per^eent of the book (certainly less than, half 
of it* at least in its Spanish version ^ which 1s the one I have used). 
What is written directly for the reader is intended by Freire to be a 
"letter-report.^ a letter as informal as the rest of the letters which 
integrate the, book.*' Freire does not seem to realize thSt the letter he 
addresses to the readers comprises the largest portion of the book Itself. 

Many colleagues engaged in liberating education in the United States 
have told me^ in a confession-l ike manner, that^they have hot read the 
entire book. When I asked why the reasons were that it was "too slow," 
"too boring," and so on. Yet^ there are phrases in the book that are 
recited frequently by U.S. practitioners, mainly the following:'^ ' 

In ^ruthi experiences are not 
tra\jspl anted; instead they are 
^ re- invented. . 

Perhaps this is the statement found most meaningful fay U.S. practitioners. 
It justifies all efforts at re-Invention. The^bpok offSrs no guidelines 
a^td how an experience^ is re-invented. Therefore, everyone can siy "I am 
re-inventing Freire*s practice." 

, • . _ . V ■' 

I made several cHticai readings of the book inlquestion without any 
supplementary b+tsliography about Guinea-Bissau. AfteWards, I turned to 

\ f 
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supplementary readings. I was taken by surprise by facts wfiich I deein 
extrelaiy important to bear in mirid before ebhsiderihg any edueatibrial 
endeavor in Guinea-Bissau^ and needless to say^ to niake a critical read- 
ing of FreireVs book. Some of these facets were provided by lOAC^ one 



year before the first Spanish ^iUji^rPof Freire's book became available; 
these facts, as stated by ID^, are:^ 

• The livGS of 9Q^of the population of Guinea-Bissau 
revolve around a piece of fertile land where the 
^ main crop is rice. Agriculture is not just the 
foundation of Guinean econorny* it is the entire 
Guinean econofny. 
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• The population |at -that -time) -wasi8QQ,Q0Q.J^ 
"in ah ar§a smaller than Sw^^ IW 

comparison, I would add that Puerto Rico is se^^^^ 
times smaller than Guinea-BisSau and is populated by 
more than 3 million inhabitants.] 

• This population was made up of more than 2&%fff&rent 
"peoples" or "ethnic groups." 

• Diversity is flagrant in all areas— from ski ri ebl or 
to^the shapes of houses^ from language to religion 

*from clothing to diet, from agricultural^ 
marriage.Fciles, from the division of labor to the 
distribution of wealth. 



Religious diversity: Moslems and Animists coexist 
with a few Ghristiaris (rry emphasis). 

Language diyersityj More than 2Q_'*ethnic" languages 

are to be found, and yet another lingua franca is 

being developed, Creole, a sort 

guese enriched with the contributions of regional 

languages.. 

Important segments of the diverse ethnic population: 

a) Baiantes - major riee producers^ living without a 
state 6f hierarchy in a hbrizbhtal and egalitarian 
society where each family works the land which has 
- always been the/vil1age*s community property. 



b) F ulas - a population segment with a well-defined 
hierarchy based on the authority of the chiefs, 
who live bff the work of the peasants and women. 
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"It IS," says I6AG, "bri the basis of sueh a complex realityi with all its 

richness arid- its shorteoiiii rigs * that the PAI^C | African Party i'or the 

independence of Guinea and Cape Verde), together with the people, is build 
4 ' 

ing a nation. ' 

I would ask those readers Who are interestedj to read Freire's book 
again and test my contention that hone of the abov^ "facts" arid/or com- 
plexity is evident in the book. Perhaps you will be as shocked arid amazed 
as i was. You may rightfully ask why. I eertairiTy did. 

Althou' the evolutiori of Freire's thought over the severities has riot 
been studied iri depth, we have all assumed that he has ^eeri taking an 
iriereasirigly Marxist radical ^ stand. DUe to tjns-,-I couTd not understand 
how anyone that uses Marx* s wfitings^everi if orily as an arialytic tool- 
can possibly omit the existence of so radical ly complex material realities 
when describirig a pedagogical process. Freire did not offer us, the 
readers, an analysis of the conditions of Guinea-Bissau iri which he was 
interveriirig. Why? -Was this riot corisidered ari important perspective for 
the reader? How eduld we grasp thl cOritext withoiit this information? Or, 
stated differentlyi what kind of context were we to assu|ie? 

, Both Freire arid IBAG state that the govemmerit of Guiriiea-BissaUs: in 
the persori of Mario Cabral, in the Spring of 1975, invited him arid the 
IDAC team "to visit Guiriea arid participate iri the develbproerit of the riatid- 
rial adult literacy program."^ A reactfon of enthusiasm and apprehension 
' to the invitation is stated and a reaction of surprise is 4fflp34^ .? In the 
Spanish yersiori it is stated: "we received, in the spririg of last year 
{1975) the official invitation..'."^ (My emphasis.) A careful reading 
makes the reader wonder about the grammatical use of "the " instead of "a^" 
official invitation. • ^ 

No explariatidri is offered as to how the invitation came about; nor 

as to the initial, not "official" events that led to the irivitation; birida 

^ 7 • ' 

Harasim provides a different view: 
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• . - ... . .. /.. - . ^ 

Paulo. Ereire and biJ^^Hearti, of educators frof^i the -Insti- 
tute of euitural Aeiiori (IBAG) in Geneva h^ad offered 
both fihahcial support and pedagogical assistance for 
the adult literacy activities, (p* S, n^/ emphasis.) . . ' 

In January, 1975'j Freire made contact with the Ministry 
of Education in Guinea-Bissau, expressing interest in, 
the literacy activities being develop^^ 

Bissau and o^ffering technical and financial assistance I s 

for such work. (...) 3y May of that year the offer was 1 
accepted, (p. 195) 

It seems Freire made an offer that the gbverhrrieht, anxious to create 
a nation and having scarce economic resources ^ was not in a position to 

o ' 

reject. This is very important because it could be that Freine and the 



I DAG teani "invi ted themsel Ws^^^ 

of invitation received by Freire 'and I DAG ^if^^^ have beeri a letter of 
acceptance in the form of an offfcial letter of invitation. 

______ Q 

Why invite themselves? Linda states:^ 

Guinea-Bissau^ represented an oppo^^^ 
and the IDAC team to implement the Freire method of ^ 
literacy in a revolutionary, Third World:^country- 
The experiment in- Brazil had been limited to rel a- . 
tively small ex[^^^^^ The Chilean expefience 

had not significantly reducedHhe rate of illiteracy. 
Moreover, since the 197D's Freire had also been ebh- 
frbhted by problems in his theory of cohscientization ' ^ / 
for changing social structures arid conditibns_of ' 
oppression.. In the mid-7^ . jj, 

long as the structures of a society do not change, 
the education system will not change in any radical ij: 
way, beyond offering reforms which st ill contribute jj 
to maintaining the existing oppressive structures. I 
X. . .)'Guinea^ Bissau representjBd such a revdlutidnary I! 
Third World context^ where his theory of literaey-t / 
could serve riatiorial recbristryetiori. Moreover^ 
through his wor^k in Guinea-Bissau, F^^ 
plicitly contributes to the image that his literacy | 
method has 'universal validity and appr^riateness to 
the Third World. 



11 
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I have quoted Haras im. in length because her wbrfc— a dbctbral 
dissertation— is the only such document which examines; in a direct wayythe^ 



vant literature, but also "two field visits to Sdihea-Bissaij to eblleet 
prinary arid secdridSary data: in dlihe arid July, 1980 arid frOitl September 
1980 to March 1981."^° Acedrdifig t'> Linda* she directly interviewed the 
wajor actors in the studied events, including Paulo Freire. She also 
conducted research in the government archives of Suinea-Bissati for the . 
five-year period 1976-89; made visits to the interior of Guinea-Bissau; 
observed and recorded literacy classes, fier having lived and worked in 
the interior of the country for seven months (including the coup d'etat 
in November, 1980), is an additional experience that inclines rrie to con- 
sider very seriously Lihda^s findings and conclusions. 



Linda concentrated on the subject of literary, which is only tangen 
tially relevant to the work U.^S* practitioners conducted based upon 
Freire*s educational philosophy. Yet, as it is such educati-ohal philoso 
phy what was behind Freire's work in Guinea-BissaUi Linda alsd examines 
the* thought of Paulo Freire. An analysis of the rssults obtained by 
Freire in Guinea-Bissau is relevant to us because of thiS; reastin. that 
is why I will try to surmnarize the highlights of Linda's cdhclusibns in 
this section. _ 

Among Linda's findings is tfie fact that in 1980, the Bepartment of 

<^ ' _ - . li 

Adult Education of Guinea-Bissau declared. the fdlidw.ing: 

We could say that literacy in the y^^ 1975 to '79 
involved 26,000. students and the results ^were prac- 
tically nilo 

^ - • - - 12 

Ttie statement has serious implications* First, as stated by Linda: 

X _ _ . 

This failure /Was^ unexpected and raises many questions 
for_ educators bbtH^irj Guinea-Bissau and internationally^ 
because the context [post-revolutibriany] and the method- 
ology [Freit?^ 's] of the literacy work had created'ex- 
pectatibns/of success. 

More important for our work in 'Cm United States: How many of us 
knew that Freire*s practice in Guinea-Bissau was declared a failu in 
1980? Why has not Freire diseusseH this very ^jnportafit matter witfe his 
different audieriees in Puerto Rico and the United States? I deem It 
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essential to sorititerize what fcinda Harsslrri considers Be elements whief^ 
led to tHe failure of Freire's literacy campaign during the natidrial re- 
construction of ^Guinea-Bissau after the country obtained its indepe^idence. 

Bverall , \inda sees Freire as having ah idealist and populist ideol- 
ogy that led hirn to romanticize Guineg-Bissau and its people* the politi- 
cal economy of the country, its historical and cultural tfadf lions— 
including language-were not much taken intb consideration 5^ Freire in 
the design and implerr^ritation of the literacy eampaign. . 

The literacy campajgn was conducted l^-J^^t^i giigie ^^ which not only 
is tf^ language of the eDlonial power and tfie elite, but also a language 
spoken by only 5% of Guinea-Bis sau's entir e population ^ "who are a11 
literate*'' The main languages of Guinea-Bissau and the percentage of the 
population that speaks these are described by tinda follows;^^ 

Balante — 26% 

FuTa - 231 • • ' 

WaRdingo — 1Z% 

f Manjaro — 10,6% 

Creole — 45% - 

Creole is usually spoken as a second languafs to any of the, above. 

These are all oral lahguagGs ddmihant ill all rural areas and were 

" "' ______ 

not available in any written forin during the campaign. Guinea-Bissau^ had 
no literate tradition and this created a serious problem: a lack of 
mdtivatidh* Peasants saw no need l^dr literacy nor did they have any 
nomic motivation to lear^i to read and write. 

■ ' ■ , ■ ; 9 ■ t 

The eeonbmy of the country was bas^d upon subsistence agricultnre--a 
pre-capita^st mode cf production ir* Marx's theory, ^ The <;oiintr^ had\s?5 
''underdeveloped"' techr^^^ Moreover, Its ethnic groups (more than thirty 

aec?>rdihg to^a^asim) hot only were ^ery'dll^fereht'^, feut. also lived in , 
isolation from ^ach other; PeasfnTs^ the Riaaority of the poplatian* had 



had little contact with the colonizers and had not experienced direct 

exploitatieri. Thus, they had little awareness of the colonizers as ah 

oppressive force. This was stated by AmTlcar Gabral during the six- 

ties. Yeti Amflcar believed (or stated) that the war and the deliberate 

efforts of the revolutionary aFmed forces had successfully ameliorated 

tribal differences, and these were not considered by hitn to be a major 

18 - _ * _ _ 

problem, Freire stated that in his studies about Guinea-Bissau he gave 

spgcial Importance to the -writings of Amncar Cabral. I must insist' that 

JFreire seems to tdke at face value the writings of revolutionaries; not 

giving a thought to what Alinsl^ established as, fiules.. 

In tfte midst of a war a -revolutionary leader (no matter how "authentic") 
just cannotUfford to increase the enemy's strength by ah admission of 
weafenesses drN^vdlutidnaries in the cause of national liberatidn. I wdhder 
if this fact: was one of the elerrents wl^ich misled Freire in his understand- 
ing of Guinea-Bissau. - V 

On the other hand* Amflcar Cabral did analyze class stratification jn 
Guinea-Bissau- He described the various ethnic groups and their different 
modes of production, religto^s attitudes and even the role of Wdm^ in 
each population segment. He anticipated problems during the national re-- 
construction stage after immediate independence, focussing .these problems 
on the role of the petty burgedisie before arid after independence. The 
rdle of the burgedisie is the drily "class" aspect which. Freire meritioris 
in his book. ^ 

Upon iridependence* Guinea-Bissau had no national identity as under- 
stood by the industrial West: culture^ language, centralized market 
economy, or political consciousness, ^et, Freire strbhgly believed that a , 
national consciousness was present in Guinea-Bissau* It did not have an 
infrastructure to allow for travel to and conimjni cations with the interior 
of the cotintry with any regularity. The mir^mum qualified person-power 
requirefd to take dh the many complex duties ^df creating a state maehiriery 
for the planning^ coordination and implementation of a project for a new 
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society ih a country devastated t>y war was sinipTy not available- During 

the entire four centuries of Portuguese domination^ the number of univer- 

__ __ ___ _ _ \ ■ - - 

sity graduates among the population of Guinea-Bissau was less than 15 ptr-- 

sops. 2° ^ . : ^ 

In short, Linda Haras im states tfift Freire did precisely what in his 
book bh the subject he stated shbold hot be done: ha assumed that he 
understood more: than he did and transferred his method from one Third World 
country to another,"" Freire did not consider that the economic ""under- 
development of Guiriea-Bissati and the cbhditians we have briefly described* 
would create a context completely different from that in which he developed 
his theory and practice; a context In wh^ch his literacy method and, ideas 
Hmfrly xould hot 



What I deem fascinating In Haras1m*s analysis is ^that she pinpoints , 
44eai behind Freire's practice in Suihea-Bissau that are very sImiU to • 
those described by Pereira Paiva regarding Fre1re*s intellectual formation^ 
in Brazil in the late fifties: an idealist-populisi: idedlogy; the imp^ 
of Christian existentialism. (from which emerges Freire Vs cohcerri with^ 
^'authenticity" and iritersubjectivity) ; the concern to prepare *'the niasses" 
for democracy through a process of educating consciousness for liberation ^ 

and his Christian ethics in which the petty burgebisie cbninlts class s'ui-. 

— _ - - - - - ^- - ^ ... "23 . - 

cide in solidarity with the oppressed in a sort of : ^ - 

Mystical trahsformatibh of hithertb very msl^ Ha 
determined beings, the leadership class, by ah act ;^ 
of sheer moral and religious will* 




Ultimately, Harasim asserts, Freire acts as if clas§ struggle could be ^ 
'^neutralized by spiritual wilh**^'* 

I have already discussed how many of us ignore what Harasim calls 
"the objective class interests of the leadership, educators and learners/^ • 
Harasim points cut that Freire also ignbred/tHis aspect (the cTass'r^^ 
of consciQUsness j. In her opinion^ which at the outset she states is based 
upon historial materialism* I'the proletarianization of the petty burgeoisle 



i5^the_result of material* economic. factors rather than of moral conver- 
sion/'^^ ' : • 

• ; ^Sdme -of Freire's major miscdhceptidhs abdut tjie country he was work- 

* ing wth, in.Harasim's view, were:. (1) the belief that Guin|ans had been • 
_ "^Sppressed by inclusion in colonial schools/ and (2^ the belief that Qui neans 
- Ware politically literate ; The latter is based ont Freire's stated view 

'that the war of liberation politicized the pdpulatidri, Freire does not 
offer us any indication as to th? evidence upon which he based that con- 
'■•elusion- ' " : 

On' the "pedagogi^l" aspects of Frei re's failure in Guinea-Bissau, 
Harasim found -that Freire did not offer practical, concrete advice for the 
areas ^df training, >curriculum develdpment arid eValtiatidri. 

- The activities fnvision^^^ 

were inappropriate, unrealistic^ 
ci ties of the country . . • [A particul ar] strategy, was 
. more toncerned with orchestrating the "class-^uicide" 
of th& animators literacy teachers] ^^^^ 
cdri£rete_tasks as teaching the populatldn to read pnd 
; ' wHte. There were simply not enough literates iri the 
' count r/^b go out to live iri a village for two years 
, in ordef to achieve class suifiplde* ^ 

^ Freire fiad to know that Guinea-Bissau did not have the qualified per- 
sonnel needed for the role of "animator" {literacy teacher or "facilitator" 

' as .the rdle rs called in the United States)- W|^have seen that not offer- 

.ing practical advic^ seems to be "standard procedure" of Freire, at least 
in his dialogues with praetitibfiers of his ideas iri the Uriited States. 
HdWever^ in Guinea-Bissau he teas td a great extent directing the literacy 

.opferatiori- His fame and prestige probably had'a great deal of influence 
, in a country plagued by thousands of problems for national recdristructidrii 
aiTipng which a 9S percent illiteracy rate would inescapably bfe a major 

.obstacle/ If in the United States Freire has been considered almost an 
braele- we can iinagiri^'^bi he Vfotfld be heard iri Guinea-Bissau. If iri the 

^ited States wg'h^^^ it extremely difficult to find and train (form) 

this type of Jtaff, we can well imagine ^what the si tuation would be in a > 
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society^ overwhelmingly integrated by an illiterate, technically under- 
developed arid lirigdisticall^-divided-pe^saritry. 

According to Harasim, the responsibilities assigned to the animators 

-_ _ 28 

, in Suiriea-Bissau "were massive," iricludirig: 

• Political mobilization 

• • Health and preveritive medicirie , 

• Agriculture and ^dntnuhity dev^ y 

• Literacy work. . ^ 

Volunteers for this work "came from the primary and secondary schools" 
(mostly, urban and almost untquched by the war). They were hard to find 

arid ambrig those who did voluriteer there was- a high drop-out rate. Harasim 

' 29 

believes that: • =^ 

> _ _ . _ 

Freire*s conceptual izatibri^of a literacy an i ma tor was 
l^eyond the capacities of anyone who was available. ^ 
. (f^ emphasis. ) / . ■ 



What kind of training or assistance was provided to these volunteers? 

The Department of Adult Education in Guinea-Bissau surSnarized the results^ 

30 

of theitrairiirig provided to animators as follows;- 

• _ _ _ _ -J - ■ " 

^ ,The program content of the training program was Simply c 

too vast, (...) it reflected a lack of_ linking theory 
with practice, and there was no real linking of lite- 
racy with the socio-economic develispment of the country. 

_ ; ' t _ _ _ _ _ 

.Byjway of illustration^ although Guinea-Bissau *s econony is described . 
everywhere as overwhelmingly agricultural, "Mario Cabral had to point out 
to the literacy team that they had f&rgotteri to meritibri agriculture in the 
draft of ; the first [literacy] manual and that ^ given the importance of 

_j _ __ ^_ ;_ 31 

agriculture to the^people and economy of Guinea-Bissau, they should do so." 
(My emphasis.) [ * 

'. - • »* ' 

■ _i ; ' N '- 

This;,; by itself, gives me the impression that the-' work being conducted • 
—Frei re's statements to the contrary *ndtwithstahdihg-^was almost alienated 
from the eontext for which it was intended^ 
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Ah overall view of the educational materials used was provided 3S 
fdlldws:^^ ' • 

[The ^materials] were not always writteri in a language 
accessible to the reader arid many times the form of 
presentation of the cbnterit was tod theoretical and 
difficult to understand. - ^ 

•.. ' _ . . _^ .. 

Harasim strongly criticizes Freire for considering all sorts of pro- 
blems as essentially "political.*' For Freire, problems are the result 
"of an iriedrreet attittidl arid wrdrig pdlitical starice on the part of the 
educator. "^'^ This remirfds me of his evaluation of the Cuban presence in 
Africa: the important thing was the Jt ttitucle with which^Eubans went td 
Africar Attitudes may be impdrtarit, but surely riot everything can be 
reduced td "incorrect attitude arid wrong political stance." For instance, 
Linda njentions* very serious practical problems she enceuritered daring her 
research. The lack of a duplicating (phdtdcdpy) machine which left her 
no dptiori but to transcribe by hand many government documents; lack of 
transportation to go to the interior of the country, and so on. We have 
no reason to believe that animators did riot face many such practicali. 
irritating prdblems; prdblems that obstruct and delay any previous plans 
that do not take material conditions into consideration. 

/ _ . , ^ 

Let us ndt fdrge^f that we are referring to animator^ with little 
formal schooling- not the ChristiaR university students in Brazil , or the 
university -graduate Latinos and other faculty members in U^§. Uriiversities. 
If we had prdblems transtttirig Frei re's ideas into action, have ho 
reason to think that Guineans found it any easier.' ^ 

* Lack df practical advice from Freire to U.S. practitioners can be 
understood and even justified. "The conditions of Guinea-Bissau dd ndt 
warrant such a justification. Freire has always insisted dri acting upon 
reflet idri about Ideal _cdrid it ions as a basis for further action. 

t_ _ • 

e> . 

.Pedagogy is political, but not xmly political . It seems that little 
(if any) attention was giveh^by Freire to the total uhfamiliarity of the 
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Guinearidhimaters with what could be called the art and/or science of 
teaching^ aridi withinitd the develbprrieht of oral, visual arid mariual skills; 
different learning styles, and psychological factors that facilitate or 
impede learriirig.^^ A considerable number of specific and very concrete 
errors in the Freire-di rected program in Guinea-Bissau identified by the - 
g overnment itself is^resm ted-^nd-analvzed -fa^ T Have only tdUehed 

upon the surface of her work because my subject is not literacy. 

My purpose in highlighting Linda Harasim-s doctoral dissertation is 
to encourage a discussion on the extent to which Freire's ideas can be 
translated into a cbhererit, successful practice, by looking-at how Freire 
himself did it in a Third World country. Granted that he attempted to^ 
work within most difficult material conditicms. However^ he had the 
government fully behind him-which practitioners in the United States do 
not have-arid plerity of infdrmatieri about the conditions of the country in 
which, Freire thought, he was not a stranger. 

I believe that Freire was misled by an attempt— perhaps uricdriscious-^ 
to force a reality to '*fit" his pre-fofmulated theory. As all of ti^, he 
selected or perceived from the reality he worked with only those elements 
that seemed to support his theory. The contradictions in his theory 
-shared to a great extent by Amllt^ar Cabral arid the PAIGE-led, them all 
astray and prevented them from comprehending the totality of the country. 
Ambiguous objectives with no concrete priorities (to politicise, to teach 
to read and write) in a desperate, chaotic arid disorganized, need to create, 
a national government without a nation, probably needed. more central 
authority than either Freire or the PAIGC were prepared to .allow. Inde- 
pendehce does ridt^ iri ariy cbricelvably way, erase class conflicts and vested 
Intei^ests in a. population. Amflcar Cabral himself slid it time ari.d time ^ 
again before he was murdered irv 1973. According to Lfnda >larasim, soon 
after the ijideperiderice of Guinea-Bissau, "the bureaucratic petty burgeoisie 
and the pro-industrialist socialist'sectdrs," developed ari alliance to 
give priority to urbariiindustrial development, practically abandoning the 
needs* of peasants and Ignoring the country's mode of production. The 



Party i accdrdirig to Ziegler^ wanted the_develdprnent of an esseritially 
agricultural societv..that would be self-sufficient to cover the basic needs 
of the populations As of ^1978,' Ziegler asked whether Guinea-Bissau 
would be capable of avoiding "frenetic iridustrializatidn, itHe intensive 
exploitation of the country's mineral resources and the rigid entrance of 
the country to a woTFTa marKet almost roral T. dormnaTed by multinarionll 
societies and industrial states." 

By Harasim's account, it seems that the PAI6C was defeated in the 
n'ties 
friformation 



priorities it had established. Frank TenailTe, offers us the following 

.38 : ; 



• Upon independence the PAl&C had 18,800 armed forces 
which insisted in "conserving their privilege^ . 
This was an elite of armed combatants who r^^ 
political education and literacy during the struggle. 
After independence s the government slowly integrated 
them into the country' s economic life by means df 
agricultural cooperatives. 

•The PAIGB's: early nationalism turned into a "mare 
'classical" nationalism, establishing a "state capita- 
lism" under the. direction of the Party^ proclaiming 
itself as a "national) revolutionary democracy." 

• Nationalist reforms were initiated under an-K"anti-- 
imperialist front" as a pdl^itical prdgrammei avoid- 
ihg all references to class' distinctions and social 
stratification. 

• The PAIGC adopted directives of the petty burgeoisie 
, of Bissau [the capital city] and norms of pacific* 

co-existence at the international level. 

• In August 1976 ^ a general report prepared by Aristi- 
des Pereira^ General Secretary, warned aboutthe risk 
of "rightist deviations" that: the Party should pre- 
vent by insur-ing command over key pdsitions. 

• In March 1977, sJ.uis Cabral was re-elected President 
of the State Council for a 4-year period. 

• In November 14, 1980^ one df the most active military 
chiefs during the struggle for national liberation 
conducted a successful' coujD against huis eabral. 
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"W I ^ 

Tenaille Asserts that the coup was well -received by the population and 

/ ■ _ • 3C) 

that-^e reasons which brought :it about were: ; 



' • A worsening of the economic situation— rice, the 
basic staple, was practically unavailable in the 
urban centers • 

• A constitutional project that would have given the 
defeated president broader powers than he had* 

• The wish of the Black populate assert its 
domina'nce irv the balance of power. 

As of tne time in which he writes, Tenaille describes tij^structure of the 
state in Guinea-Bissau as based upon the regional decen^^l ization policies 
established during the war. At the economic level, he reports that Guinea- 
Bissau reached agreements with France^ Rumania and/Swedeh for the mineral 
extraction of bauxite; agreements* with Argelia^or importing wood; and 
with China for the development of the rice croR.§. ^ 

Before the coup, Denis Goulei described Guinea-Bissau*s econorny as one 

_ _ ^ _ 4b ~ 

in which "incompatible multiple sectors" coexisted. The PAIGE, accord- 
ing to Godlet, "left much of the eebnomy as it had been" before ihdepen- ' 

dence^ because it "lacked enough competent people to run all the economic 

__ 41 

units on which the country depended." 

' " \ ' " ... 

I do not have information as to the 'extent to which the j:oup may 

have brought about stronger defenses against the pehetratioh of multina- 
tional corporations and heb-eolohialism in Guinea-Bissau. What seems evi- 
denti though^ is that at the time which Freire worked with Guineans, the ^ 
country was far from being economically independent, and that a power 
struggle was being waged with^ih the elite to determine the future of the 
country's ecdridmy. 

The picture that emerges from a variety of sources is very different 
from the one that can be gleaned from Freire's book about his work In 
Guinea-Bissau. -Reading the book In the light of this new information is 
sufficient to prove the pbiht beyond any - ' 
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Guihea-Bissad is one more instance in which our uncritical .jpceptance 
has led tis astray. What the experience means within the tin i ted .States 
.context fiius.t be thoroughly discussed and analyzed, by praetitiehers of 
Frei re's ideas. As stated by a friend in the 'network: "IfFreire's 
theory didn't work in Guinea-Bissau, does that mean the theory can't work; 
that it-is irrelevant? Did his ideas not work because of his personal ^ 
' contradictojss'* behavior, or because his ideas dOh't work? How are his 
1d^|s and his psrsenal behavio- related?" These are questions fojr the 
readers to answer. 
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i Section 8 , 

■ \- . 

SUMMARY AND CONELUSIONS ^ fy.- 

I Started this work with the history of Paulo Freire, a human being 
who later oh became iriternatierially famous and, I believe, deformed,' 
romanticized and perhaps misunderstood. I tried to understand and share 
the environment that nurturjeti Freire's ideas and practices in Br^azil. 
This led me to produce a necessarily brief overview of Brazil's political, 
social and eedhomie development between 1930-1964^ and to explore the 
Ideas (ideology?)* that either originated from or produced (depending on 

7SBf~pol7Ttn)f~'^^ 

philosophy. 

Paulo Freire was and is, like each of us, a human being ingrained in 
a specific historical epoch, a social class, a national context arid ah 
intellectual tradition^ elements which may both form and deform us. After 
a careful reading .of several sources and re*readings of Freire, I am per- 
suaded that his context during the 195D's was that of developmental capita 
/n%t^nationalism, within which he acted as a liberal metiber of a Catholic 
intellectual glite. The context of the ideas first expressed by Freire 
has been presented in the first 'section arid it does net sustairi the 
vision of a "revdlutioriary" Paulo Freire as per the Marxist "Third World" 
formulations that we have seen in the sixties and seventies. Yet, I be- 
lieve, that is how we saw Freire when we adopted his ideas. 

In the second section, I turn towards the many ways in which Frejre 
has been-arid is-read, understood (misuriderstbbd?) arid perceived iri the 
. United States. I try to identify the: factors that constitute obstacles to 
the comprehension of Freir*fe's ideas and practices; obstacles that are 
both of a practical arid philosophical riature, arid which have a- lot to do 
with the fact that U.S. iriteTleetuals-^riatives or residents— are formed in 
an erivironmen't which is quite different from that of a middle-class 



iritalleetdal who is barn arid raised in a-batiri ftmerjcan country {in this 
- casei Brazil). I conc4Sjte that the urgency to uriderstarii a rbma'htieized 
Freire in order to act "radically" witliin' the Uniteii States through the 
deliberate adoption of what was consider^ a ''Third World revolutionary 
approach," led many educators to the creation of "Freire-inspired* programs" 
in a spontaneous and uncritical _jay. 

' ' ^ ■ ~" ~ ^ — ^~ 

_ _ . - - - ^"-^ 

In Section Three, I first try to describe the^iype of persons who 

f If w>^>jf v»wyvt wils. , TTw WW TTiiiwil X l\^<Sl III >/^V«UiWII I ITW • i V I J C I a PUHBllCliy 

of the way in which we saw ourselves atid what we believed to be our moti- 
vatidhs. Then I make a 180 degree turn to declare th#t "we" Mver con- . 
fronted or critically examined who we ar^THd^liaFlinotTv^ within S 

non-ideal ist framework. To provide a sense, of balance* I examine the " 
issues in question from a materialist perspective, and with perspectives 
of those who have criticized "educational radicals" in the United States. 
I then present Alvin Gouldnerj an author of a theory"that makes ^ui^e^ 
great deal of sense to me, and which offers an alternative mean^ for all 
to explore who we are, where do we eeme from, and where do we want to go. 

The fourth section is aimed at describing the basis of the activities 
cbridueted in the United States by some practitioners of Freire*s ideas 
(mostly Latinos) i as I perceived those activities between 1978-1983* At ~ 
the middle of the section, I introduce the fact that, during 1980-1982* a 
federally-funded project emerged within whith "we" tried to work together, 
and what resulted from it. It may seem that I inverted the chrdhblogy ^ 
here, but it is not so, as the federal ly-funde^stage came after we had 
worked in liberating education for Several years. 

Section Five offers a general account of specific problems encountered 
by practitioners of liberating education due to the fact that we work in- 
the U.S. society. I refer to individual and institutional problems* both . 3 
with the entrenched system and among ourselves. I surrfnarize two non-Latino 
sources that I consider '^a must" for understanding the practice of liberat- 
ing education in the United States. I react to the sources that are sum- 




marized from a Latjno perspective, both mine and the one I obtained, from 
others while residing in the United States between 1980-1983.^ 1 point but 
the iriariy ways in which we batinds are^(sonie by choice) isolated from the 
, White progressive elites and question the extent to which the stated goals 
of liberating education are attainable for Latinos in the United States, 
given that we are not politically organized in any rrieahingf«l_w^ 

In the sixth section, 1 discuss evaluation as a separate problem faced 

. _ •. _ » _ . _ 

by libaratihg education practitiohers iri tfii system* Evaluatiori eohstitu-^ 

» _ ._ _ \ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ■ ■ '. . *. ■ , . 

tes, a prdbleni because it is an activity required t?y external sources of 
funding in ways that practitioners do not consider adequate nor relevant; 
and because the type of evajuations which we would like to be free to con-- 
duct are not acceptable to the ¥ystWr" lTie ^jrc^^^^ 

the previous statement of facts. * Evaluation, as education itself, is inse- 
parable from ontology and epistemology, subjects seldom explored or dis- 
cussed by practitidriers (or by the educational systeff, for that matter) ^ 

-- - - *- -- - ______ __ 

being considered too abstract to be practical. Ontology and epistemology 

may be whatever we make them to be, but one thing is for sure: we all act 

based upon an ontologieal and epistembldgical stand, often in contradictory 

ways. I conclude that Freire cannot help us in this problem because his 

own theoretical formulations on the subjects are contradictory. Adopting 

Freire' s positions without reflecting upon their cdntradictidhs only 

creates-as it has created— a great deal of confusion^ 

) 

In the same section I introduce the hypothesis that U.S. progressives 
have gone beyond Freire arid perhaps beyond the Third World in their de* 
nounciation of oppression and their announcements for "a better world." 
this i believe to be an impact' of the '*hew physics,*' which-have been dis- 
' seminated in the United States by the mass paperback trade and have in- 
spired a *'transforniational movement." This movement I believe to be a 
strategy of the Caltural New CTass. There may very weTl be a dissonance 
between what O.S* progressives want and what the Third World wants. Should 

* _* ■ ^ _ _* _ _ I * ' _ _ _ ■ _ . _ ■ _ _ _;_ 

this be the casei evaluating^he operationaHzation of a "Third World philo 
sophy of education" within the United States under the assumptibh that U.S. 
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praetitibhersi.mahy of whom are "into" the th'ansforrttatianal movement are 
attuned to the' Third World-either the one in or but of the United Statesr- 
wquld be^iat best* a quixotic venture. I do Believe that tranafdnriatlbnal 
;tfidught and practices in the United States have gone beyond Freire/.and 
in many ways are eontradictbry to Freire'-s theoFy and practices, no matter 
how many superficial, similarities can be identified. I conclude that bur ' 
uncritical adoption of Freire'.s educational philosophy and thj§ disparate 
ways in which It was uncritically mixed with transformational ideasvind 
* practices. U.S. -Stvle. Was a serious* error for which drilv vie are to blam^. 
The United States context is simply too different from that in which 
Freire developed 'his ideas; and we' have not really tried to expTore the 
differences, '^t Was easier, to assume that the Third World was the sam^V^-^^^^^^ 
jn^ny country* _ _> v ' ^ y^- ^ 

— _ » . ^ _ _ .__ _ ' _ - « . . ■"■ _ ■•' . ^ '• 

The last section examines Freire'^s bwn practice, in Guinea-Bissau as a 

means to explore what transpired when Frei re ideas arid practices werl 

used in a newly Independent Third World country, .'The r^^siilt' which errerges^^ 

is one of failure; a failure tfeat Freire has never mentioned to the "we*' ^ 

I have referred to thrdUghdut this essay*- A key issue is that Freire seems 

to have violated the very same principles he establishes in his writmgs 

as a guide for action* There are lessons. 1h this for tRose of us who. did. ^ 

the same in the United States* the issue must be raised on whether Freire's 

educatioi^al philosophy and practices are workable at alt, / ^ > ' : . 

The concern has been privately expressed to. me in persbnaT letters ;^ 
over the past year, ranging from "Why hasn't Pau^lo discussed this with us?*' 
to ah overprotecttve insistence on keeping the matter between. fH ends. I 
have opted to open up the subject as still another issue that nwst be, 
explored by Freire practitioners in the United States. 

ebnfusihg the shoulds with the may very well be a human trait. * 
it is certainly tempting, as it plays upon bur desire to believe in some- , 
thing that can be considered as "truth" beyond any reasonable doubt. Freire 
praptitiohers cotmiltted this mistake. Freire seems to-have coimiltted it^oo. 



Any evaluation of Frei re- inspired pr^r^ United States 

_;^should consider the many unresolved issues } raise in this essay: who 
^ are we; where do we come froiri, what are we looking for#h6w sound is our 
approach based both in the writings bf-Freire arid in v the cbrierete ebritext - 
in which we work. Of cod-rse* / this can be totally ignored in evaluations 
required by funding sources. It is sufficient to use one of the many 
"surhamed evaluations models" a\^ specifically the qualitative 

models. Any prx^gram can be t?hus -evaluated and the ^Freire-irispired" aspect 
can be ignored. ' 

I ask for more honesty with ourselves: I think it -is time fdr^ us to 
ask uncomfortable questions. The most important of these may be whether ^ 

^ in fact, after a <iecade (S" trying to practice Frei re '-s educational philo- 
sophy, we should admit, that it is not applicable to bur work. It is iri' 
this context that the new information about Freire's formative period in 

> Brazil and his work in Guinea-Bissau should be critically examined. 

The idea is not to 3udge Paulo. Frel re. ^e has been an inspiration to 
us in moments when we were about to "give-up" in our quest for a more just 
arid equitable sbcietyi If ^rily far ihat reasbri—and there are mbre than 
one -we owe him . We owe him justice and respect. For me* this means being 
critical of his ideas ind practices as he taught xis to be critical of ours. 
It is time that we do bbth. That is what I have tried tb db.-r- , 
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